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LECOLE DES PREVENUS. 


By EDMUND OLIVER BENTINCK. 


INCE the death of John Verrall, senior, founder of the eminent 
publishing house of Verrall, Beevor and Verrall, the manage- 
ment of the firm had been in the hands of his son, who bore the same 
name. Among men who had known the father intimately, and 
appreciated his value both as a friend and as a man of business, 
it was generally agreed that with all his undoubted good qualities he 
had one foible, which had done much to retard the prosperity of his 
house: in the world of literature, as in the world of real life, he was a 
confirmed misogynist. His marriage (so he would tell his friends in 
expansive moments) had been the only violation of the principle that 
he had ever committed. But if any, emboldened by this admission, 
thought to pave the way for further confidences, with trite reference 
to rule-proving exception, then there was no more to be got out of John 
Verrall. Only those who had known the wife interpreted his silence 
in her favour. 

And now that John the elder was dead, there were those who 
traced in his son indications of the same tendency, but in one 
direction only. John Verrall the younger had recently married a girl 
seven or eight years his junior, of whom it was allowed on all hands 
that Verrall could not have done better. He was aware of his good 
fortune. Passionately devoted to his wife, if he escaped the censure 
of uxoriousness, it was all that could be said of him. In character, 
in beauty, in tastes, in accomplishments, Dorothea Verrall was a wife 
of whom any man might justly be proud ; and Verrall sought not to 
conceal his pride. His attitude, moreover, in social matters had 
never been such as to justify the opinion which held good in the 
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father’s case—that marriage had been and would be his unique 
tribute to feminine merit. 

But when it came to business, then the old leaven appeared with 
the strength of concentration. To present a woman’s book to John 
Verrall’s criticism was to offer a red rag to a bull. Had George Eliot 
herself appeared to him in the spirit, with MSS. in her hand, she 
would have met, it is to be feared, with a frigid reception. Yet he was 
both a man of taste and a man of business, but—a monomaniac. 

This story opens barely six months after Verrall’s marriage. It 
was not generally known that he had already quarrelled with his wife 
—dquarrelled so seriously that they had for the present separated. 
That was only known to three persons: to John Verrall himself, to 
Dorothea, and to John’s maiden aunt, Jane Verrall, who lived with 
hem, and enjoyed the confidence of both in things great and small. 
Yet, considering the passion that Verrall was known to entertain for 
his wife, the fact of her departure from his house, with the said Jane 
Verrall, and of her continued absence therefrom, could not pass 
without comment. Humorists were not wanting to declare that in 
Dorothea’s cupboard was the skeleton—that behind her many known 
accomplishments lurked one unknown and greater—in short, that the 
guilt of the authoress was hers. 

The wags were in the right of it. 

One morning, when John Verrall came down to breakfast, he 
found Aunt Jane looking rather uneasy, and Dorothea looking rather 
timid. John accordingly looked pleased. It did not occur to him 
to inquire why Aunt Jane looked uneasy; he was so pleased at 
Dorothea’s looking timid. For two reasons, as he had often told her. 
Firstly, because she was more bewitching at such times than at any 
others; and, secondly, because he foresaw that he was to have the 
pleasure of granting a request, or, as he preferred to call it, obeying a 
command. From the fact that she looked rather more timid than usual 
he merely inferred that the request would be worth granting, or the 
command worth obeying, as before. Being an epicure in uxorious- 
ness, he kept his counsel. 

Dorothea said nothing worthy of note until she had finished her 
breakfast. Then she asked him whether he would have another cup 
of coffee. They had a regular form of procedure, and this was how 
it always began. The next thing was for John to pass up his cup, 
assuming the while a frigid expression, suggestive of tightened purse- 
strings. 

Then Dorothea said : 

‘John, dear, will you do me a great favour ?” 
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To which he, as in marital dignity bound, replied : 

“ Depends entirely what it is.” 

So far, all was well. 

John, dear, I’ve ——” 

“Well?” 

“T’ve —— 

“Yes?” Dorothea was playing up splendidly. 

“lve ——” 

She came and stood behind his chair, in due adaptation of 
Delilah attitude to the circumstances of a breakfast-table. 

John, seizing her hands, crushed them with well-modulated 
brutality. He was going to have something for his money. 

“ John, dear, I’m afraid you'll be angry.” 

“T expect I shall. What have you done? Written a book?” 

This in grim playfulness, but the answer in tempestuous earnest : 

“ Yes—not now—a long time ago—and I want you to look at it.” 

“The devil!” John dropped the hands, and, turning his chair 
round, looked at Dorothea. ‘ My dear child, I forget myself. But 
of course you’re joking ?” 

“No, I’m not. I’m quite serious. Is it really so wicked of me?” 

“ Dorothea, you know there is nothing I detest so much. It’s, 
oh! it’s un——” 

No; he could not tell Dorothea that anything she did was un- 
feminine. He saved himself by bolting, with a mumbled excuse. 

Dorothea was deeply wounded. The blow had come as unex- 
pectedly to her as to him. Of course she had heard of her husband’s 
peculiar views about women-novelists ; the subject had been in his 
mouth a score of times since she had known him. But the mere 
recurrence of his jesting allusions to it had forbidden her to take him 
seriously. Aunt Jane, too, on receiving her confidence, had betrayed 
some anxiety ; thereby amusing Dorothea, but by no means enlightening 
her. She understood now; and, understanding, was determined not to- 
submit. The thing was so absurd, so unjust, so childish. She would 
reason with John; he must listen to reason. She longed for his re- 
appearance. Aunt Jane meanwhile sought to comfort her; for the 
good lady’s sympathy was entirely with Dorothea. It might be that 
she had in her something of her nephew’s prejudice against feminine 
authorship ; somehow, it was not quite 7igh¢ that women should deal 
in pen-magic. But that was no adequate excuse for John’s conduct. 
Of course, it would have been better that Dorothea should not have 
written a book ; but, as she had written a book, it was his duty to 
read it, and, if necessary, to publish it. So she told Dorothea in all 
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sincerity ; yet could hold out but slight hope that John would prove 
amenable. 

Verrall did not appear again until lunch-time. The meal passed 
over without allusion to the matter in dispute. When they had risen 
from the table, Dorothea began the attack. 

“ John, you will look at my book, won’t you?” 

Verrall tried to look surprised. He was becoming conscious that 
he was a little afraid of Dorothea. He must be firm. 

“Dorothea, I had hoped to hear no more about it. You know 
my views.” 

“What are your views, John, exactly ?” 

“That women should not meddle with writing. The thing is 
contrary to nature.” : 

* But why?” 

The word would out. 

* Tt’s unfeminine.” 

Dorothea could not forgive “ unfeminine.” She took her revenge 
in kind. 

“ John, you argue as women are said to argue. I ask you why 
a thing is so, and you tell me ‘ because it is.’ ” 

We have said, invite John Verrall’s inspection of a woman’s MS., 
and you offered a red rag to a bull; but convict him, lady-reader, of 
arguing like a woman, and you tied your red rag across his eyes—at 
once a bolder and a safer act. 

John sat angry and sullen. He was silenced. Dorothea had 
told him the truth; he could not argue on the matter, as he well 
knew. He was battling for a prejudice, dearer to him than common- 
sense, dearer than the prosperity of the house ; whether it was dearer 
to him than Dorothea, remained to be seen. For the present he held 
blindly to his point, his determination strengthened by the con- 
sciousness of tangible guilt ; for had he not said that she, cia yuvancar, 
was unfeminine ? 

“T am sorry I don’t make myself clear. You will understand, at 
least, that my opinion is based on practical experience.” 

“ Experience of women’s books, John ?” 

Verrall got up. 

*‘T don’t think we shall do any good by discussing it, Dorothea. 
I know you think me unreasonable. But I have my opinions, and I 
abide by them.” And again he took refuge in flight. 

Dinner that night was a very frigid affair. Verrall brought with 
him:an air of reproachful gloom, which Dorothea’s half-hearted 
efforts could not dispel. Her position was, perhaps, only the more 
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trying, in that she could perceive the humour of the situation, which 
Verrall, apparently, could not. “When,” Dorothea asked. herself, 
after the failure of each conversational opening, “‘ When would he 
forgive her for having written a book, and when should she forgive 
him for refusing to read it?” Meanwhile the meal dragged on 
relentlessly ; and her heart sank within her, as she anticipated ‘the 
possibility of others like it. 

But here Aunt Jane intervened—a dea ex machina, effectual for 
the moment, if dramatically premature. 

“John, my dear, I’m sure Dorothea is not looking well... Let me 
take her away for a change. I suppose you can’t get away yourself?” 

Verrall caught at the idea. Dorothea should go away for a few 
weeks, and would come back with all this nonsense driven out of 
her head, to the preservation alike of conjugal peace and editorial 
prejudice. 

“ No, I mustn’t leave town myself. But you’re quite right about 
Dorothea. You’d like a change, wouldn’t you, dear?” 

“Yes, John, I will go with Aunt Jane. But I warn you that I 
shall not come back till you become reasonable.” 

“ Nous verrons ce que nous verrons,” said John, achieving a 
timber smile. 

Accordingly, it was settled that Dorothea and Aunt Jane should 
go away on the following day. They were to go first to Eastbourne, 
where they would take up their quarters in a boarding-house ; for 
towards such centres of chill respectability did Aunt Jane’s maidenly 
instinct ever gravitate. Dorothea professed complete indifference to 
all details. 


Charles Meldrum had been stopping at Eastbourne for exactly a 
fortnight ; and for the last ten days of that time he had been. telling 
himself each day that he must go back to town at once—to-morrow. 
He even knew the train by which he would go to-morrow, having 
looked it up to-day. He had written a letter to his landlady, telling 
her to expect him ; but he had not sent it. For, as on further re- 
flection he rightly argued, accidents may always happen, so a telegram 
on the day was better than a letter of the day before. As the reader 
will doubtless infer, “accidents” had not been wanting to illustrate 
the justice of his reasoning. Consequently the telegram had not 
been sent either. 

Now, why all this delay? And whence this unprecedented run 
of “accidents”? 

Meldrum was staying in a boarding-house: the last place, surely, 
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in which an independent man would choose to stay. And Meldrum 
was independent—in so far, that is, as that he was subject to no 
coercion which imposed on him the necessity of a boarding-house. 
In fact, he had made his decision in a state of unsound mind. 
Fortune had dealt hardly with him these three years. During this 
period he had wasted his substance on many type-writers, and nothing 
had come of it. The magazine editors had sent back his MSS. with 
neat little notes of rejection inserted somewhere about the middle. 
The publishers had besought that they might see his face no more. 
And now he was sick of it. Not that he had any intention of 
despairing ; but, for the time, he was sick of it. He must have a holi- 
day, he decided. He must get out of town, and he must get away 
from himself. He did not much care where he went, provided that 
no great trouble was involved in getting there. He knew a little of 
Eastbourne. It is a good enough place in which to glut the cynical 
maw of disappointed authorship, better than its bigger neighbours on 
either side, because it is so new, so pleased with itself, so convinced, like 
Boston State, that it is “the hub of the universe.” What a feast was 
here for a moody scribbler! Not that he meant to write about it: 
that was not his idea of a holiday, but it would give him someone else 
to be angry with. 

He was tired of being angry with insensate publishers. He would 
seek other objects for his wrath—the prosperous little tradesman, the 
local meteorologist, the brainless, knickerbockered “ blood.” 

So, firstly, he had decided to go to Eastbourne. 

And, secondly, in his wicked perversity, he had flung himself into 
a boarding-house. Here, too, there would be material for acid com- 
ment, or there is no faith in Holmes and in Balzac. He had often 
declared to admiring but incredulous friends that he would some day 
spend a week or so in a boarding-house. Now should be the time. 
His expectations were not wholly disappointed. There was the 
“relative in bombazine” to the very life: I do not say that he could have 
sworn to the material. True, Miss Shairp was not called upon to 
repress the hungry clamourers for “ buckwheat cakes”: the fees 
charged being such as to ensure a sufficiency of that or any other 
commodity in reason, however “skerce and high.” Rather was it 
her function to keep ever-green the memory of her patroness’s deceased 
husband : to chill thereby the flippancy of the young, and stimulate 
the ghostly anticipations of the old. Pre Goriot there was 
none ; as indeed how should there be in a boarding-house which has 
advertised itself for these ten years as being “under entirely new 
management,” and in a fashionable English watering-place under 
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management almost as new? And had there been, the humour and 
pathos of his character would alike have been thrown away upon 
Meldrum, whose observative faculty had already found a point of 
concentration. 

Among the company with whom he sat down to dinner on the 
evening of his arrival, there was one of whom he said to himself, as 
he retired to his own room, that here in the flesh was his ideal of 
womanhood. As sometimes happens in such cases, he would have 
been sorely puzzled to describe her. He knew that she was some- 
thing above the average height of woman, that her hair was biack, 
that she was dressed in black. And those were probably the only 
solid facts in his possession. As to her age, he thought at first that 
she was about twenty, but, in the light of subsequent conclusions, he 
conceded her a possible margin of five yearsmore. He had originally 
supposed her to be the daughter of an elderly lady who accompanied 
her, but when Mrs. Windsor, their hostess, addressed her as Mrs. 
Verrall he decided that she was a widow, and he soon learnt from her 
own words that the elder lady was her aunt. Like himself, both ladies 
took but little part in the conversation of the table ; and as they had 
a private sitting-room, he seldom saw them, during the first week of 
his stay, except at meals. Yet in that time he had made up his mind 
that Mrs. Verrall represented the perfection of feminine grace and 
beauty ; that every word of her mouth, every thought of her brain, 
was instinct with a superhuman delicacy; and last, but not least, that 
this creature of another sphere was graciously disposed to take a 
compassionate interest in his unworthy self. 

This was precisely why he was going away to-morrow. Had not 
Dorothea, in the fulness of her heart, cast upon him the eye of 
sympathy (the demonstration, it should here be said, had been evoked 
by the sight of an abnormally large and heavily laden envelope which 
Meldrum had found on his plate at breakfast one morning) he would 
perhaps have allowed himself for weeks to come the luxury of con- 
templation. But as things were, he felt that he could not stay much 
longer in the same house with Mrs. Verrall without making a fool of 
himself, as he rightly termed it: for a man may not marry a goddess 
with no more at his back than £200 a year certain, A/us professional 
earnings at the rate of a guinea a week. He must give the goddess 
up. 

The process of abandonment had now lasted for ten days. And 
now came a stronger temptation. 

Among Mrs. Windsor’s guests was a solicitor, named Bannister, 
dear to his hostess as her first-born. A mad fellow, this Bannister. 
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He would quip you, crank you, and so forth, by the hour, if you 
would ; and by the meal, whether you would or no. 

Only Dorothea, who certainly knew how to “look presumption 
out of countenance,” was secure from his sallies. Twice he had 
originated and perfected some amateur theatrical abomination, and 
was even now suspected of meditating a third attempt. Between 
him and Meldrum there existed a silent animosity, based not merely 
on incompatibility of tastes, for it may be questioned whether 
Bannister would ever have acted on grounds so intangible, but 
on a grave misdemeanour of Meldrum’s. Bannister, it seems, had a 
cure of souls within the house, combining sprightliness with piety in 
a way which won all hearts. Every morning at breakfast he would 
execute a Grace, during which a man might, with due regard both to his 
God and to his belly, have worked through from his Benedictus 
benedicat well-nigh to his Benedicto benedicatur. Then beneath a 
doubtful collar tucking a napkin where doubt was not he would fall 
to and tackle God’s good bacon with a holy zest. Now, on the 
occasion of Meldrum’s first meal in the house Providence, tempering 
the wind to the shorn lamb, had ordained that Bannister should be 
absent. They had accordingly met for the first time at the breakfast- 
table on the following morning. Meldrum, uncertain as to the 
elasticity of the breakfast-hour, was punctual. Opposite to him on 
he table was a large covered dish. Almost opposite to him was 
Dorothea. He laid an officious hand upon the cover. “ Let us frst,” 
warned Bannister, with a glance towards Meldrum in which wrath 
was duly seasoned with unctuous pity. The cover was already on 
high, Meldrum was already looking towards Dorothea, when he 
realised the voice, now flowing in relentless periods, with a tincture 
of acidity for which he suspected that he was responsible. All 
through the lengthy declamation Meldrum stuck to his cover like a 
man, regarding with ambiguous gravity the dish of eggs and bacon, 
which seemed to throw up its steam with a sort of rollicking unholiness. 

The thing was unpardonable. 

Meldrum’s resolute taciturnity had so far baffled Bannister’s 
desire for revenge. But he waited his opportunity. 

Now Miss Shairp was inquisitive, and had charge of the letter-bag. 
That large envelope of Meldrum’s, which had called forth the 
sympathetic glance from Dorothea, had not escaped her vigilance. 
It bore, on the other side, the name of a publisher. Here was a 
discovery! Mr. Meldrum was anauthor. Bubbling with excitement, 
Miss Shairp yet kept her secret for many days. At dinner .this 
evening it was fated to come out. 
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The entertainment-man was darkly hinting at his theatrical plans. 
But Miss Shairp made up her mind to go one better. 

“Ah, Mr. Bannister,” she exclaimed, “ I’ve got something ew.” 

“Well, Miss Shairp, what’s that?” with a great air of impartiality. 
‘Everyone in his turn, you know. Let’s play fair; that’s what I 
say. Let everyone have his chance. If your game’s better than 
mine—why, let’s have your game.” 

“Ladies,” said Miss Shairp mysteriously, “you may not know 
that there is a real live author among us.” 

A horrible fear caused Meldrum’s heart to stand still. There 
was a feminine rustle of anticipation. 

“ Am I notright, Mr. Meldrum ?” 

A chorus of remorseless voices assailed the poor wretch, demand- 
ing that he should “read them something.” 

This was gall and wormwood to Bannister. Meldrum, of all 
people! How long should the ungodly prosper? The possibility 
that the request should be otherwise than gratifying to his enemy 
would never have occurred to him, had he not seen Meldrum’s face 
at the moment. Then he understood and used his opportunity. 

“ Now, Mr. Meldrum,” he urged, “ you won’t refuse the ladies ?” 
(“ The ladies ” were for ever in his mouth.) 

Meldrum souffrait en damné. He screwed out some lame 
excuse. 

To add to his torment was beyond Bannister’s ingenuity. He 
returned to his theatricals, drunk with revenge. 

Meldrum’s glance wandered round the table until it lighted on 
Dorothea. Once more he basked in divine compassion. 

When, a few minutes later, Bannister led his chattering troupe 
from the room, Dorothea lingered behind with her aunt. She turned 
to Meldrum, who was waiting for her to pass out. 

“Mr. Meldrum,” she said, ‘‘ won’t you relent, and read us some 
of your book? We should both enjoy it so much—shouldn’t we, 
Aunt?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said good Aunt Jane, “if Mr. Meldrum 
would be so kind as to read it to us upstairs, where we shall not be 
disturbed.” 

This was quite another thing. Meldrum murmured grateful 
acceptance, yet not without misgiving. To present at the altar 
MS. which had been saved from the paper-basket only by its regular 
accompaniment of postage-stamps—what irreverence was this? He 
compounded with his conscience by calling it rather an appeal to a 
higher court. 
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“ But I warn you,” he added, “that I am a rejected scribbler, a 
failure of three years’ standing.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Meldrum, you shall find acceptance at last. 
We will wait here, if you will bring the MS.” 

He might have been a six-year-old child sent to fetch his broken 
toy. This was Dorothea’s fearless, maternal way with the objects 
of her pity. 

Meldrum did not recognise maternity in this youthful guise. 
(After all, he was about four years older than Dorothea.) Let us 
confess with shame that her conduct had filled him with a certain 
almost vulgar complacency. Must he indeed give the goddess up? 
She was within his grasp! It was hard, but £200 a year plus a 
guinea a week. He must steel himself. 

On his return to the dining-room he was conducted upstairs to 
the temporary shrine. 

Aunt Jane, pleading the infirmity of years, took possession of a 
sofa in one corner of the room. Dorothea sat down by the fire, and, 
pointing to a chair opposite, ordered Meldrum to begin. 

Now that it came to the point Meldrum found that he was 
unable to begin. The difficulty had not occurred to him until 
now, but he had never been able to screw up his courage to the 
point of reading aloud. He remembered an occasion on which his 
steady refusal to read Tennyson to a certain persistent lady of his 
acquaintance had brought him into a situation scarcely less em- 
barrassing than that of the dinner-table a few minutes ago. But to 
read one’s own stuff—without even the confidence that is begotten 
of publication! With scarcely more difficulty he could have joined 
in the fatuous antics of Bannister’s company downstairs. He 
implored Dorothea to read the MS. herself. 

* But,” she objected, “I can’t read aloud either, Mr. Meldrum ; 
and if I read it to myself, what is Aunt to do?” 

Now Aunt Jane, as Dorothea became aware at the moment, was 
palpably asleep. Her objection therefore becoming invalid, she took 
the MS., and read for some time in silence. 

Meldrum sat awaiting her verdict with due meekness ; his 
thought alternating, if truth be told, between “ The Grey Goose” 
(that was his title) and the weekly guineas. 

When Dorothea had got through some thirty pages she paused 
and looked up. 

“Yes. But you know, Mr. Meldrum, you mustn’t call a poor 
girl ‘Gladys.’” 

“ Oh, she deserves all that, as you'll see, if you go on.” 
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‘But does the reader? However, you’ve managed to keep the 
‘w’ out of it, which is something.” 

“Well, you know best. What am I to call her then?” 

“'H’m. How would ‘ Dorothea’ do?” 

“*T suppose everyone has some names which he keeps sacred 
from the profanation of his own scribblings. Now for me there is 
only one Dorothea.” 

She scarcely repressed a start. 

“In ‘ Middlemarch,’ you know.” 

“ Oh, Isee ; yes.” 

Her momentary confusion did not escape Meldrum. ‘“ By Jove,” 
was his unspoken soliloquy, ‘‘there’ll be another Dorothea for me 
soon, if I’m not careful.” Whence we may conclude : firstly, that 
he gathered from the little start that Mrs. Verrall’s Christian name 
was Dorothea ; secondly, that the said confusion did not tend to 
diminish her attractions ; and, thirdly, that Meldrum had a very 
tolerable opinion of himself. 

*‘Well,” said Dorothea, “that must be altered somehow. If it 
were not for one or two little things like that, the story would do 
very well, so far ;” and she resumed her reading. 

Meldrum, sitting opposite, drank unchecked of her beauty, till 
a vinous complacency crept over him. 

He was particularly grateful to her in that she was called 
Dorothea. The name guided his contemplations. He bethought 
him again of “ Middlemarch,” ever his text-book. He tried to fit 
upon her the delicious amethyst episode. It baffled him. Who 
shall pierce beneath the face of perfect womanhood, and view the 
crude religious flutterings of an unfledged soul? Casaubon, too: 
had she had her Casaubon? It suited his mood to believe that she 
had. His thoughts waxed eloquent. Some brain-crammed, heart- 
starved Cambridge don, some dusty blue-bottle of the combination 
room, battened for monotonous years on college pedantry and 
college port, and breaking at last his heaven-ordained confinement, 
to fasten with vampire greed upon this flower—God’s gift, but 
not to him. Ugh! A less revolting picture. The perfect scene 
with Lydgate, towards the end of the story. There was the 
keynote to this Dorothea’s character, as to that of her prototype. 
Sympathy ! 

The frigid calculation of weekly guineas recurred to him. He 
flung it from him, and clothed himself in courage. 

“With sympathy to back me, what may I not do—become ?” 

Dorothea, engrossed in her MS., looked up—somewhat at a loss 
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for the connection. How long had he been talking, and she 
ignoring him ? 

“ Be assured, Mr. Meldrum, you have my fullest sympathy.” 

The words were perfunctory, but not the tone. 

He rose, and drew near to her chair. 

“Mrs. Verrall— Doro . 

“ Mr. Meldrum !” 

He stood petrified—his attitude the perfection of awkwardness. 
As Dorothea watched him, indignation gave way to amusement. 
Take for similitude a dog—willing of spirit, but weak of flesh—dis- 
covered with forepaws on the breakfast-table, the forbidden rasher 
palpable within his jaws. 

“What can excuse me? You know what I would have asked ? ” 

Impossible to say “ Yes.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Meldrum ?” 

“JT would have asked—that your sympathy—that your” (he 
stumbled on the word like a schoolboy)—“ that your love might be 
mine.” 

* You know that I am married ?” 

Meldrum sat back, stupefied, into the chair behind him, while 
Dorothea quietly resumed her reading. It did not take him long to 
rally his senses. Her matronly composure stung him deliciously. 
Vanity was absorbed in reverence. He caught himself thinking 
that she would be even more charming as Barberine than as Dorothea. 
Let the reader feel no alarm ; there was not twopennyworth of Rosem- 
berg in Meldrum’s composition. 

“Mrs. Verrall, will you—can you—forgive my idiocy?” 

“Never mind that, Mr. Meldrum. Now let us be practical. 
Have you shown this to any publishers ?” 

“Yes ; every publisher in London, I should think.” 

“ Verrall and Beevor?” 

“ Er—no.” 

“ But why not?” 

“Mr. Verrall is an old acquaintance of mine. One doesn’t like 
to force one’s stuff on a man in that way. Is——?” 

“Oh, what nonsense! Mr. Meldrum, you will never make your 
way. You mustn’t consider your friends. You must push.” Doro- 
thea spoke with authority. She knew the world; she, as the 
reader is aware, pushed. “How long have you known Mr. 
Verrall ?” 

“T knew him a long time ago. I haven’t seen him for years.” 
At last he could get his question in. “Is that Mr. Verrall——?” 
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“That Mr. Verrall is my husband, yes. We must make him 
publish it.” 

“ But, Mrs. Verrall—I can’t thank you enough for your kind- 
ness—but it really isn’t fair.” 

“Oh,” with delicious candour, “it will have to be altered a 
good deal, of course—quite rewritten in some parts.” 

Meldrum found that, under circumstances, he could enjoy 
humiliation. 

“You really think it is worth altering—rewriting ? ” 

“Of course it is; you know it is. Mr. Meldrum, an author 
should be above petty self-disparagement.” 

He would have sought to merit further reproof. But Dorothea 
resumed: 

“ However, you must send it first, and have Mr. Verrall’s opinion 
on the book as it stands.” 

“ But F 

“‘ Now you are going to make excuses. I shall send it myself, 
to-night. Only you must write me a few lines to enclose with it. 
You can do that here.” 

Protest was useless. Meldrum sat down at a writing-table. 
The letter only took him five minutes. When it was finished, he 
received his dismissal. 





All this had taken place on a Monday evening. On Thursday 
Dorothea received a letter from John, which we shall take the 
liberty of publishing : 

My DEAR DorRoTHEA,—Do not suppose for a moment that 
this is a letter of submission. I am still good for another week or 
so ; after which period I foresee that I shall be “reasonable,” for 
mere want of someone to pour out my coffee. It was a dastardly 
stroke to take Aunt Jane with you. But mind: my reasonableness 
will extend only so far as to read this abomination: publishing is 
quite another matter. Meanwhile I have other, and (my last 
flicker of independence) better fish to fry. Have you at Quebec 
House come across a man named Meldrum? If so, you have met 
the George Eliot of our generation (though who shall persuade you 
that any man may bear comparison with her?) Perhaps I may 
have mentioned his name to you before, as he is an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, though I have not seen him now for many years. I 
had no idea that he possessed any literary ability—or even ambi- 
tion—until I received from him on Tuesday last a couple of MSS. 
on which I have been occupied ever since. One of these—the 
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earlier—has evidently been the round of the publishers. It is 
called ‘The Grey Goose.” It has enough errors of treatment and 
construction to account for its failure: yet, on a more attentive 
reading, its good points are so apparent that I can persuade myself, 
though with difficulty, that the man who wrote “A Student of 
Pascal” may have exercised his ’prentice hand on “The Grey 
Goose.” As tothe later book, I may possibly cool down a little: 
at present, it appears to me faultless—the work of a master. 
Evidently, Meldrum only sent the “ Goose” as an afterthought, for 
his letter only mentions “a MS.” But I have no doubt it may be 
worked into shape: I accordingly hope to come to terms with him 
about both books. The marvel is that he should have found no 
publisher : for it is impossible that these two should be consecutive 
books; he must have written a great deal in between. I have 
asked him to come up and see me as soon as he can. I am only 
sorry that you will not be here to receive him: for I will not deny 
you a certain passive intelligence in things literary. Now, shall we 
make a compromise? Come back at once, and I will read the 
thing : but under protest, and on the understanding that nothing 
of the sort is to occur again. Let me know your decision. 
I remain, Madam, your obedient servant, 
JoHN VERRALL. 


It was in her own room that Dorothea read this letter. When 
she had finished it she flung herself upon her unoffending aunt and 
went near to strangling her. 

‘‘ My dear, what is the matter?” asked the victim mildly. 

Dorothea deigned no oral explanation, but, sitting down, wrote a 
short note, which she handed to Aunt Jane.! 

“Is not this wifely obedience ?” she asked. 

Aunt Jane read : 


My DEAR JoHN,—We will come home to-morrow. As to the 
MS., you need not read it. I will have nothing done under protest. 
Yours, 
DOROTHEA. 


“My dear,” was her comment, “I am very glad. You area good 
child, Dorothea. John was in the wrong. Does he ask you to come 
home ?” 

‘Yes ; but of course he does not admit that he was in the wrong.” 

* Men never do,” said Aunt Jane, of her experience ; and added 
again, “ but you are a good child.” 

“Yes,” Dorothea assented. 
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Presently there was a knock at the door. Meldrum appeared. 

“May I come in? I am afraid, Mrs. Verrall, that there has been 
some mistake about that unlucky MS. of mine.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dorothea ; “I made a mistake. I will ex- 
plain, but not now. Mr. Meldrum, I want you to promise me 
something.” 

“T promise.” 

‘Say nothing to Mr. Verrall, and write nothing to him, until you 
have my permission to do so.” 

“So be it.” 

“T am going home to-morrow, and will explain the mistake to 
Mr. Verrall. That will be better than writing.” , 

“Mr. Verrall has asked me to see him about the MS., my MS., 
so I shall be going up too.” 

“When ?” 

“To-morrow.” He meant it this time. 

“Then you shall look after us and our luggage.” 


Meldrum dined with the Verralls on the following night, for 
the party had arrived within half an hour of their usual dinner- 
hour. 

The meal was almost as silent as the last which John and 
Dorothea had together, despite the presence of a guest. Indeed, 
Meldrum was perhaps the most silent of the party. He was uneasy 
about the mysterious MS. which had, it seemed, accompanied his 
own. John Verrall’s mind was full of the same subject, from another 
point of view. So was Dorothea’s. Aunt Jane alone showed due 
composure. There seemed to be a tacit agreement that no “shop” 
should be talked until dinner was over. 

Meldrum would drink nothing, and the quartette repaired together 
to the drawing-room. But Aunt Jane disappeared at once on some 
household errand. 

Verrall could hold his peace no longer. 

“ Meldrum,” he exclaimed, “ I can’t put those two books together. 
Tell me all about them. What have you written in between? The 
‘Student of Pascal’ is genius ; the other ” He stopped, finding 
no convenient expression. 

Meldrum, remembering his promise, looked appealingly at 
Dorothea. 

She realised that she had been inconsiderate— almost ungenerous. 
She sought to make amends, and at the same time to disburden 
herself of her secret. 
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“To say truth, Mr. Meldrum, my husband is no critic. And in 
this case I fear marital prejudice is at work in my favour.” 

He knew all. He seized Dorothea by the wrists. 

“You?” he gasped. “Let me look at you. You wrote it? 
The ‘Student of Pascal is yours?” He knelt before his “ fair and 
strong and terrible lioness.” ‘ Dorothea, trample on me. I ama 
worm and no man. Dorothea”—words failed him. ‘“ Dorothea, 
try my faith. Order me to publish a railway guide, on hand-made 
paper, with illustrations by Myrbach. Trample.” 

Dorothea trampled, with dainty precision : 

Nous serons, par nos lois, les juges des ouvrages ; 
Par nos lois, prose et vers, tout nous sera soumis : 
Nul n’aura de l’esprit, hors nous et nos amis. 


Nous chercherons partout a trouver a redire, 
Et ne verrons que nous qui sachent bien écrire. 


Verrall sprang to his feet. There was yet a red rag for this tame 
bull—Alexandrine verse, spoken ; written, he could endure it as well 
as another man. 

“To the woman who can quote five consecutive lines of Moliere 
and flinch not, publishing is child’s play. Dorothea, the fair fame 
of Verrall, Beevor and Verrall is in your keeping.” 

He made for the door, dragging Meldrum with him. 

But worse was to come. Dorothea was on her mettle. She 
intercepted Meldrum’s flight. 


Vous, si vous connaissez des maris prévenus, 
Envoyez-les, au moins, 4 l’école chez nous. 


At the moment Aunt Jane entered. 
Verrall gave her a warning touch as Meldrum passed out of the 


room. 
“Your niece, madam,” he said, with complex irreverence, “is 

grievously vexed ——” 

Dorothea slammed the door in time. 

Criticism came hissing through the keyhole: ‘ Unfeminine!’ 


’ 





A SUSSEX PEPYS. 


ILLIAM COWPER, who was afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
writing to his wife in 1690 from the comparatively civilised 
neighbourhood of Kingston-on-Thames, excused himself for not 
having written from Horsham—where he had been attending cir- 
cuit—on the plea that they had to send their letters six miles thence 
by special messenger to meet the post. Of the condition of rural 
Sussex at that time he gives a deplorable account. “The Sussex 
ways,” he says, “are bad and ruinous beyond imagination. I vow 
’tis a melancholy consideration that mankind will inhabit such a 
heap of dirt for a poor livelihood. The country is a sink of about 
fourteen miles broad, which receives all the water that falls from two 
long ranges of hills on both sides of it; and, not being furnished 
with convenient drainage, is kept moist and soft by the water till the 
middle of a dry summer, which is only able to make it tolerable to 
ride for a short time.” 

Very little substantial improvement seems to have been effected 
within the following fifty or sixty years. The roads continued to be 
impassable for the greater part of the year. The only way of 
getting about was on horseback—the husband riding with his wife 
on a pillion behind him ; a slip of road was made hard for horse- 
men by the refuse slag from the extinct ironworks, the rest of the 
roadway being available only in the middle of summer. 

It followed, therefore, that those who lived and carried on their 
business in the rernoter Sussex towns and villages led singularly 
isolated lives, and of their habits and customs, amusements and 
mode of life, but few records have reached us. One curiously in- 
teresting one, however, survives in the diaries of one Thomas 
Turner, a tradesman of East Hothly, the manuscript of which 
having remained in the possession of his descendants for a century 
or more, came at last under the observation of Messrs. R. W. 
Blencowe and M. A. Lower, and formed the subject of a paper 
which was added to the collections of the Sussex Archzological 
Society in 1859. 
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In East Hothly, which formed the centre of a district bounded 
on one side by the sea and on the other by a swampy, ill-drained 
land intersected by almost impassable roads, Thomas Turner carried 
on the business of general shopkeeper, a trade which, it has been 
whispered, has been the foundation of the fortunes of many well- 
to-do Sussex families of to-day. The old Sussex mercer was the 
precursor of the “stores” and the “universal provider” of the 
present day ; he dealt in everything, from a flat-iron to a coffin ; he 
was grocer, draper, haberdasher, hatter, clothier, druggist, iron- 
monger, stationer, glover, undertaker, &c. 

There is an old Weald of Sussex story which relates how that a 
Londoner, amused at the miscellaneous business carried on at one of 
these local stores, determined to pose its proprietor by asking for 
something which he could not supply. ‘Well, Mr. Smith,” he 
began, “you sell everything, don’t you?” “Not everything, sir,” 
replied Mr. Smith, “but a good many things.” ‘ Well,” said the 
Londoner, “ I want a second-hand pulpit ; you can’t supply that, I 
suppose?” “Well, yes, sir, I can,” answered Smith, “for our 
church has been new-pewed lately, and as I’m churchwarden, I 
happen just now to have a second-hand pulpit left in stock.” 

I believe the story has of late years changed its venue to West- 
bourne Grove, and been modified to suit the altered conditions ; but 
this is the true and original version, which was an ancient tradition a 
century ago. 

Whether Thomas Turner’s trade was as varied as this does not 
appear from the diary, but if we may trust its accuracy, business was 
very dull during the greater part of the eleven years (February 1754 
to July 1765) over which the record extends, entry after entry being 
devoted to bitter complaints of bad trade and doleful forebodings as 
to what would become of him and his family. It seems probable 
that Thomas Turner was somewhat of a croaker, given to look on 
the gloomy side of things, or else that in the latter years of his life, 
after he had given up diary-keeping, his business must have con- 
siderably improved—possibly with the help of the money brought 
to him by his second wife, for it is certain that on his death in 1789 
he left a very flourishing establishment to his son, whose turn-over 
averaged from £50,000 to £70,000 a year for many years. 

Thomas Turner, the diarist, was a native of Groombridge, in 
Kent, where he was born in 1728. He is said to have been a man 
of good family. At any rate his tastes were probably far in advance 
of those of the majority of his contemporaries. He was an omnivo- 
rous reader, and in the course of a few weeks he mentions having 
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read Gay’s poems, Stewart “On the Supreme Being,” “The Whole 
Duty of Man,” “Paradise Lost and Regained,” Tillotson’s 
“Sermons,” “Othello,” “The Universal Magazine,” Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” Young’s “Night Thoughts,” Tournefort’s “ Voyage 
to the Levant,” and “ Peregrine Pickle.” 

His criticisms were sometimes amusing and often just. “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” he looked upon “as a very well wrote thing, though it 
must be allowed to be too prolix,” but the emotional side of him 
was touched when his wife read him the account of poor Clarissa’s 
funeral, and he breaks out with “Oh! may the Supreme Being give 
me grace to lead my life in such a manner as my exit may in some 
measure be like that divine creature’s.” 

It is impossible to acquit Mr. Turner of a certain amount of 
pose. It was a hard-drinking time, and the good Thomas drank as 
hard as any, and he was as frank about his misdoings as Pepys him- 
self, but he had always one eye on the future possible reader of his 
lucubrations, so the over-night’s debauch was always made the text 
for a moral and improving discourse, the fervour of which seems to 
be in exact proportion to the severity of the headache the potations 
had left behind them. Possibly Thomas Turner was not altogether 
a humbug ; a man of his literary tastes must have found the amuse- 
ments of his neighbours and friends somewhat unsatisfying, but he 
never seems to have had the strength of mind to resist temptation. 
“Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor” might have been his 
motto, had he understood Latin, which it does not appear that he did. 

He started his diary with the best intentions in the world : 

“Sunday, February 8, 1754.—As I by experience find how much 
more conducive it is to my health, as well as pleasantness and 
serenity to my mind, to live in a low moderate rate of diet, and as I 
know I shall never be able to comply therewith in so strickt a manner 
as I should chuse by the unstable and over easyness of my temper, 
I think it therefore fit to draw up Rules of proper Regimen, which I 
do in the manner and form following, which I hope I shall always 
have the strictest regard to follow, as I think they are not inconsis- 
tent with either religion or morality.” 

The Regimen thus formally prescribed was exact in every 
particular, leaving little to chance or accident: to rise early, to 
breakfast between seven and eight o’clock, to dine between twelve 
and one, and never to go to bed later than ten o’clock were funda- 
mental conditions. At dinner he was to cat sparingly of meat, but 
plentifully of garden-stuff ; supper was to consist of weak broth, 
water-gruel or milk pottage, varied occasionally with a fruit pie. 
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As regards the extent of his potations Mr. Turner was pedanti- 
cally exact. Whether at home, or in company abroad, he pledged 
himself never to drink more than four glasses of strong beer ; one to 
toast the King’s health, the second to the Royal Family, the third to 
all friends, and the fourth to the pleasure of the company. If there 
were wine or punch the allowance was to be eight glasses, each glass 
to hold no more than half a quarter of a pint. 

Alas for good resolutions! At this time Turner combined the 
duties of a schoolmaster with his ordinary business. He seems 
hardly to have been a judicious instructor of youth, if one may judge 
from an entry on June 20, which, being his birthday, he celebrated 
by treating his scholars to five quarts of strong beer. Turner gave 
up his school in 1756. 

Mrs. Turner’s family appear to have lived at Lewes, her constant 
visits to which place were very distasteful to her husband, who keeps 
careful record of their domestic bickerings on this subject. “Oh!” 
he writes on June 30, “what happiness must there be in the 
married state when there is a sincere regard on both sides, and each 
partie truly satisfied with each other’s merits! But it is impossible 
for tongue or pen to express the uneasiness that attends the contrary.” 

On another occasion he laments: “ Alas ! what can be said of a 
woman’s temper and thought ? Business and family advantage must 
submit to their pride and pleasure ; but though I mention this of 
women, it may, perhaps, be as justly applyed to men; but most 
people are blind to their own follies.” Surely a handsome admission. 

Much of this domestic strife seems, in his own words, to have 
been “ fermented” by other parties, notably by the inevitable 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Slater, whom he describes as a very Xantippe, 
“having a great volubility of tongue for invective, and especially if I am 
the subject, though alas ! what the good woman wants with me I know 
not, unless it be that I have offended her by being too careful of her 
daughter, who, poor creature, has enjoyed but little pleasure in her 
marriage state, being almost continually, to our great misfortune, 
afflicted with illness.” 

One of the earliest entries in the diary refers to his carrying down 
‘some shagg for a pair of breeches for Mr. Porter.” The Rev. 
Richard Porter, M.A., had been inducted to the living of East 
Hothly in 1742. He was a man of learning, and it is on record that 
he engaged Walter Gale, the schoolmast:r of Mayfield, to transcribe 
“A Translation from Longinus of Sappho,” which he had anew 
translated into Sapphic verse, to the sound, time, and metre with the 
original Greek. 
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With regard to the parson’s breeches, it appears that in East 
Hothly there existed a special provision for the furnishing of these 
necessary items of the clerical attire. Some generations before, a 
wealthy and benevolent lady in the parish having observed that her 
pastor’s nether garments were in an unseemly state of disrepair, 
presented him and his successors for ever with a piece of woodland, 
attached to the glebe, the proceeds from which were to be devoted 
to the repair and renewal of the vicar’s garments. 

Probably the Reverend Richard Porter stood less in need of the 
help of the “ Breeches Wood,” as it was called, than many of his 
predecessors, since he married the daughter and co-heiress of a 
Yorkshire gentleman of fortune. 

Mrs, Porter seems at one time to have been disposed to give 
herself airs towards the good people of East Hothly, and her 
behaviour, on one occasion at least, deeply offended Mr. Turner. 

On May 20, 1756, he writes: “ This day I went to Mr. Porter’s 
to inform him that the livery lace was not come, when I think Mrs. 
Porter treated me with as much imperious and scornful usage as if 
she had been, what I think she is, more of a Turk and infidel than a 
Christian, and I an abject slave.” 

It is satisfactory to know that the lady unbent later on, and, 
indeed, went to extraordinary lengths of affability, as will appear 
from an entry in the diary on February 25 in the following year: 
“ This morning, about six o’clock,” he writes, “just as my wife was 
got to bed, we were awaked by Mrs. Porter, who pretended she 
wanted some cream of tartar; but as soon as my wife got out of 
bed she vowed she should come down. She found Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Fuller, and his wife, with a lighted candle and part of a bottle of 
wine and aglass. The next thing was to have me downstairs, which, 
being apprised of, I fastened my door. Upstairs they came, and 
threatened to break it open ; so I ordered the boys to open it, when 
they poured into my room, and, as modesty forbid me to get out of 
bed, so I refrained ; but their immodesty permitted them to draw 
me out of bed, as the common phrase is, topsy-turvey ; but, however, 
at the intercession of Mr. Porter, they gave me time to put on my 
wife’s petticoats; and in this manner they made me dance, without 
shoes and stockings, untill they had emptied the bottle of wine and 
also a bottle of my beer. . . . About three o’clock in the afternoon 
they found their way to their respective homes, beginning to be a 
little serious and, in my opinion, ashamed of their stupid enterprise 
and drunken preambulation. Now, let anyone call in reason to his 
assistance and seriously reflect on what I have before recited, and 
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they will join with me in thinking that the precepts delivered from 
the pulpit on Sunday, though delivered with the greatest ardour, 
must lose a great deal of their efficacy by such examples.” 

A few days later—it being Sunday, March 3—“ We had as good 
a sermon as I ever heard Mr. Porter preach, it being against swearing.” 
Mr. Porter seems, like the Puritans of “ Hudibras,” to have com- 
pounded for the 

sins he was inclined to, 
By damning those he had no mind to. 


Swearing he objected to, but getting drunk, without using bad 
language, he called “innocent mirth; but I, in opinion,” says the 
moral Turner, “ differ much therefrom.” 

The same party met the same week at Mr. Joseph Fuller’s, where 
““we continued drinking like horses, as the vulgar phrase is, and 
singing till many of us were very drunk, and then we went to dancing 
and pulling of wigs, caps, and hats ; and thus we continued in this 
frantic manner, behaving more like mad people than they that profess 
the name of Christians. Whether this is consistent to the wise saying 
of Solomon, let any one judge: ‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging, and he that is deceived thereby is not wise.’ ” 

Following upon this was an evening of “innocent mirth ” at the 
Reverend Mr. Porter’s, a pathetic comment upon which appears in 
the diary entry of the following day : 

* At home all day. Very piteous !” 

The round of orgies was completed by a meeting of the same 
party at Turner’s own house—an invitation affair this time, not a 
surprise-party like the last. After which he writes : 

“ Now I hope all revelling for this season is over; and may I 
never more be discomposed with so much drink, or by the noise of 
an obstreperious multitude, but that I may calm my troubled mind 
and soothe my disturbed conscience.” 

Lest it be supposed that there was anything very unclerical in the 
conduct of Mr. Porter, according to the customs of his time, it may 
be well to quote here an entry of a later date, referring to another pillar 
of the Church :— 

** Mr. , the curate of Laughton, came to the shop in the 
forenoon, and he having bought some things of me (and I could 
wish he had paid for them), dined with me, and also staid in the 
afternoon till he got in liquor, and being so complaisant as to keep 
him company, I was quite drunk. How I do detest myself for being 
so foolish.” 
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Mr. Turner’s moral remarks and pious ejaculations, whether they be 
sincere or not, add at times immensely to the humour of his narrative. 

Here is a gem: 

“ December 25th.—This being Christmas Day, myself and wife 
at church in the morning. We stayed the Communion; my wife 
gave 6d.; but they not asking me, I gave nothing. Oh! may we 
increase in faith and good works, and maintain the good intentions 
we have this day taken up.” 

Mr. Turner’s experiences as overseer and churchwarden throw 
an interesting light upon the conduct of parish business in those 
days. On April 19, 1756, he was chosen overseer, and on the 
21st went to the audit, “ and came home drunk ; but I think never 
to exceed the bounds of moderation more.” 

It seems to have been the custom for the parish officers to make 
raids, during the service, upon the public-houses ; thus on Sunday, 
April 25, ‘“‘as soon as prayers were over, Mr. French and I went 
and searched the public-houses. At Francis Turner’s we found a 
man and his wife ; they seemed a very sober sort of people, and not 
a-drinking, so we did not meddle with them.” 

On another occasion, while the Psalms were being sung, he and 
the headborough again drew the ale-houses blank, but they caught 
the barber “exercising his trade”; but as it was a first offence they 
forgave him. They were severely Sabbatarians these pious Sussex 
tipplers. 

The year after his election as overseer Mr. Turner was chosen 
churchwarden, for which he paid 4s. 6d. and got home about 
10 P.M.—“ Thank God, very safe and sober !” 

Vestry meetings in those days, as occasionally at the present 
time, were conducted with a good deal of heat. ‘ We had several 
warm arguments at the vestry to-day,” he writes, “ and several 
vollies of execrable oaths oftentimes redounded from allmost all 
parts of the room. A most rude and shocking thing at publick 
meetings.” 

The following account of the way in which an _ undesirable 
parishioner was got rid of is instructive: “I went down to Jones’s 
to the publick vestry. It was the unanimous consent of all present 
to give to Tho. Daw, upon condition that he should buy the house 
in the parish of Waldron for which he hath been treating, by 
reason that he would then be an inhabitant of Waldron, and clear 
of our parish, halfe a tun of iron, £10; a chaldron of coals, &c., 
42; in cash, £8; and find him the sum of £20, for which he is 
to pay interest, for to buy the said house ; a fine present for a man 
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that has dlready about £80! but yet, I believe it is a very prudent 
step in the parish, for he being a man with but one leg, and very 
contrary withall, and his wife being entirely deprived of that great 
blessing, eyesight, there is great room to suspect there would, one 
time or other, happen a great charge to the parish, there being a 
very increasing family ; and I doubt the man is none of the most 
prudent, he having followed smuggling very much in time past, 
which has brought him into a trifling way of life.” 

Another instance of this free and easy way of dealing with 
public money is afforded by the calling of a vestry meeting in the 
churchyard, one Sunday after service, to determine whether the sum 
of six guineas should be lent, on the parish account, to Francis 
Turner, to enable him to pay a debt for which he was threatened 
with arrest on the Monday. The meeting unanimously decided 
that Francis should have the money, which was neighbourly, if, to 
us, it appears irregular. Arrest for debt was no joke in those days, 
however, and our Thomas Turner, who seems to have been a kind- 
hearted fellow, was sorely perplexed throughout several days of his 
diary, as to whether he had not been guilty of oppression in putting into 
the lawyer’s hands a fellow who had owed him a debt for four years. 

Recruiting for the Navy was a sweetly simple process then: 
“Master Hooke and myself,” he writes, “ went and searched John 
Jones’s and Prawle’s [probably two ale-houses] in order to see if 
there was any disorderly fellows, that he might have them to the 
setting to-morrow in order to send them to sea. We found none 
that we thought proper to send.” 

It would be interesting to have had Master Thomas Turner’s 
exact definition of “a disorderly fellow.” 

The practice of limiting the time of an auction by the burning of 
a candle obtained at this time. In this year (1756), Mr. Turner at- 
tended a sale of some property in the parish of St. Michael’s, Lewes. 
The candle was lighted at four o’clock, and burnt until eight—four 
hours being spent in the disposal of property worth £420. 

Trade was bad that year. He exclaims against the dearness of 
all provisions, wheat being 10s. a bushel, barley 5s., beef 2s. a 
stone, mutton 3¢. a pound. “Oh! how dull is trade, how very 
scarce is money. Never did I know so bad a time before. What 
shall Ido? Work I cannot, and honest I will be, if the Almighty 
will give me grace.” 

The echoes of events in the great world reached East Hothly, 
albeit slowly. From the following it appears that War Office delays 
and mismanagement are not of modern invention. 
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“18th July, 1756.—I this day heard of the loss of Fort St. Philip 
and the whole island of Minarco (Minorca), after being possessed by 
the English nation forty-seven years, and after being -defénded ten 
weeks and one day by that truly brave and heroic man, General 
Blakeney, and at last was obliged to surrender for want of provisions 
and ammunition. No man, I think, can deserve a brighter character 
in the annals of fame like this. But, oh! he was, as one may justly 
say, abandoned by his country, who never sent him any succours 
Never did the English nation suffer a greater blot. Oh! my country, 
my country! Oh, Albian, Albian! I doubt thou are tottering on 
the brink of ruin and desolation this day! The nation is all ina 
foment upon account of losing dear Minorca.” 

Here are one or two entries made about this time : 

“ August 22nd.—I sett off for Pittdown, where I saw Charles 
Diggens and James Fowle run twenty rods for one guinea each. I 
got never a bet, but very drunk.” 

The entertainment seems to have been kept up all night : 

‘‘ 23rd.—Came home in the forenoon, not quite sober. At home 
all day, and I know I behaved more like an ass than any human 
being—doubtless not like one that calls himself a Christian. Oh! 
how unworthy am I of that name!” 

Mr. Turner could be quietly sarcastic about his associates some- 
times : 

“Was fought this day at Jones’s a main of cocks between the 
gentlemen of Hothly and Pevensey. Query. Is there a gentleman 
in either of the places that was consernd ?” 

The hop-picking season in Sussex was inaugurated with the 
purchase and presentation of a neck-cloth for the pole-puller. This 
was of some showy colour, which made him conspicuous in the 
garden. The hop-pickers subscribed for the purchase, and the 
ceremony, like all the rest of the country celebrations, was reckoned 
a fit “ excuse for a glass.” 

‘September zoth.—In the even Mr. Porter’s hop-pickers bought 
their pole-puller’s neckcloth.” 

“September 23rd.—Holland hop-pickers bought their pole- 
puller’s neckcloth ; and, poor wretches, many of them insensible.” 

Here is an account of a typical expedition to a neighbouring 
town : 

“Monday, October 17.—Tho. Durrant and I set out on our 
journey to Steyning, and arrived there in che even. Next day J 
settled with Mr. Burfield ; after this we must needs walk up to 
Steyning town, where he had us about from one of his friends’ 
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houses to another untill we became not very sober ; but, however, 
we got back to Mr. Burfield’s and dined there. After dinner, think- 
ing myself capable to undertake such a journey, I came away leaving 
Tho. Durrant there, who actual was past riding, or amost anything 
else. I arrived home through the providence of God, very well and safe, 
about seven ; and, to give Mr. Burfield his just character in the light 
wherein he appears to me, he is a very good-tempered man, a kind 
and affectionate husband, an indulgent and tender parent, benevolent 
and humane to a great degree, and who seems to have a great 
capacity and judgment in his business ; but, after all, a man very 
much given to drink.” This comes well from Thomas Turner. 

The Turners’ matrimonial felicity does not seem to have become 
more assured as time went on. Quarrels were frequent, and recon- 
ciliations followed close upon them. On one occasion, all the family 
having taken the Sacrament together, he and his wife resolved “ to 
forsake their sins and to become better Christians, and to bear with 
each other’s infirmities, and live in peace with all mankind.” 
Thomas Davey, happening to drop in the same evening, Mr. 
Turner read him six of Tillotson’s sermons, which seems rather hard 
upon Thomas Davey. 

In common with many other respectable persons of his time, 
Thomas Turner regarded church-going and a more or less scrupulous 
observance of the Fourth Commandment as a cloak for a good many 
other irregularities of conduct. He did not always attend church, 
but he was always severe upon himself for the omission. One 
Sunday he writes : 

“T was at home all day, but not at church. Oh, fye! No just 
reason for not being there.” 

Another time he says : 

“‘No service at our church in the morning or afternoon. I 
dined on a roasted goose and apple-sauce ; I drunk tea with Mr. 
Carman and his family. This is not the right use that Sunday 
should be applied to. No, it is not.” 

Notwithstanding his respect for dignitaries, he is very severe, in 
his diary, upon the Duke of Newcastle, who was wont to bring a 
large party of friends to Halland House, and to spend Sunday in 
feasting. This desecration of the Sabbath, coupled with the fact 
that the Duke carried several French cooks in his train, induced some 
very strong remarks, although, with Mr. Turner’s usual “com- 
plaisance,” he seems to have been a frequent visitor at Halland, 
where he was on friendly terms with the Duke’s steward and man of 
business, Mr. Coates. 
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Christmas festivities began early and continued late then, as we 
hardly hear the last of them before March. 

The first of the parties recorded in 1757 was on January 26, 
when they went to Whyly, and Mr. Turner is careful to record that 
they came home “I may say, quite sober,” although he proceeds to 
explain that he had contracted a slight impediment in his speech, 
“occasioned by the fumes of the liquor operating too furiously upon 
my brain.” 

On February 2nd they supped at Mr. Fuller’s and spent the 
evening with a great deal of mirth. “Tho. Fuller brought my 
wife home upon his back.” 

A second evening’s entertainment at Whyly does not seem to 
have borne the morning’s reflection quite so well : 

“We played at bragg the first part of the even. After ten we 
went to supper, on four boiled chicken, four boiled ducks, minced 
veal, sausages, cold roast goose, chicken pasty and ham. After 
supper our behaviour was far from that of serious harmless mirth; it 
was downright obstreperious, mixed with a great deal of folly and 
stupidity. Our diversion was dancing or jumping about, without a 
violin or any musick, singing of foolish healths, and drinking all the 
time as fast as it could be poured down; and the parson of the 
parish was one among the mixed multitude. If conscience” (here 
follows the inevitable moral reflection), “if conscience dictates right 
from wrong, as doubtless it sometimes does, mine is one that I may 
say is soon offended ; for I must say I am always very uneasy at 
such behaviour, thinking it not like the behaviour of the primitive 
Christians, which I imagine was most in conformity to our Saviour’s 
gospel. Nor would I be thought to be either a cynick or a stoick, 
but let social improving discourse pass round the company. About 
three o’clock, finding myself to have as much liquor as would do me 
good, I slipt away unobserved, leaving my wife to make my excuse. 
Though I was very far from sober, I came home, thank God, very 
safe and well, without even tumbling” (this was apparently an 
exceptional experience); ‘and Mr. French’s servant brought my wife 
home at ten minutes past five” (probably upon his back). 

Notwithstanding the frequent recurrence of these jollifications 
the badness of the times weighed more and more heavily upon his 
spirits, “A very melancholy time,” he writes on March 23, 
“occasioned by the dearness of corn, though not proceeding from 
a real scarcity but from the iniquitous practice of ingrossers, fore- 
stalling, &c.” 

In July of the same year he complains of “a most prodigious 
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melancholly time,” which he attributes to the increase of luxury, 
specially exemplified in the too frequent use of spirituous liquors, and 
“the exorbitant practice of tea-drinking, which has corrupted the 
morals of people of almost every rank.” As green tea was then 14s. 
a pound and more, and bohea 12s. and tos., it seems hardly likely 
that the “ exorbitant practice” can have descended very low in the 
social scale. 

The potations of which Mr. Turner writes so often were 
probably in the main confined to strong ale. His objection to the 
excessive use of spirits is frequently expressed, and in somewhat 
more sincere a tone than his Mawworm-like lamentations over his 
own backslidings. Curiously enough tea and spirit drinking are 
invariably coupled in his complaints about the growth of luxurious 
and intemperate habits. Two years later, we find him remarking 
that “‘ Custom has brought tea and spirituous liquors so much into 
fashion that I dare be bold to say they often, too often, prove our 
ruin, and I doubt often, by the too frequent use of both, entail a 
weakness upon our progeny.” 

On October 20, 1758, he “ read the ‘ Extraordinary Gazette’ for 
Wednesday, which gives an account of our army in America, under 
the command of General Woolf, beating the French army under 
General Montcalm, near the city of Quebec, wherein both the 
generals were killed and the English General Monkton, who took 
the command after General Woolf was killed, was shot through the 
body, but is like to do well; as also the surrender of the city of 
Quebec. Oh! what a pleasure it is to every true Briton to see 
what success it pleased Almighty God to bless his Majesty’s arms, 
they having success at this time in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America.” 

At Halland, in December, Hawke’s victory over the French 
fleet was celebrated, and one regrets to learn that Mr. Turner spent 
an hour and a half trying to get through Mr. Porter’s wood on his 
way home, “the liquor opperating so much in the head that it 
rendered my legges useless.” 

On Sunday, October 26, of the year following, he notes the 
receipt of the melancholy news of the death of “the King and 
parent of our most happy isle, his most august Majesty George II.” 

Death came nearer to himin June 1761, when he lost his wife, 
after a painful illness of thirty-eight weeks. Poor Peggy’s contrary 
ways were straightway forgotten. Like “the incomparable Mr. 
Young,” he cries, “let them whoever lost an angel pity me.” With 
pardonable self-deception he even cheats himself into the belief 
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that they lived a life together of undisturbed harmony, and in 
lamenting over his future tipsy bouts he even ventures to suggest 
that he led a more regular life in “dear Peggy’s ” time. 

There is somewhat of a sameness in the diary entries for some 
considerable time, laments on bad trade, sorrow for his wife’s loss, 
and records of drinking bouts with moral reflections thereon recur 
with monotonous regularity. 

We hear incidentally of Thomas Davy again, and learn with 
regret that he apparently benefited little by his severe course of 
Tillotson’s sermons. 

“The wife of Thos. Davy was this day delivered of a girl, after 
being married only six months ; two people whom I should the 
least have suspected of so indiscreet an act. How careful should 
we be of ourselves in this particular, &c., &c.” 

However, he went to the christening, and came home “ sober ! 
Oh! how comfortable does that word sound in my ears.” 

Two years after his wife’s death the gossips of East Hothly were 
busying themselves with rumours of his second marriage, the effects 
of which suggestion are amusingly apparent in his diary. To his 
first denials of the possibility of such an occurrence follow an assur- 
ance that he has not made any resolution to live single. Presently, 
he discovers that “for want of the company of the softer sex I am 
become extremely awkward, and a certain roughness of disposition 
has seized on my mind,” so that he is neither agreeable to himself, 
nor can his company be so to others. 

One is not surprised, therefore, to read of his walking over to 
Lewes one Sunday to see a girl to whom he thought of paying his 
addresses. He was still very lukewarm on the subject, and the 
young lady not being at home, he had only his walk for his pains, 
which, he says, “‘ was, perhaps, as well.” 

The object of Mr. Turner’s well-regulated attachment, Molly 
Hicks, although in service at Lewes, was the daughter of a sub- 
stantial yeoman at Chiddingley, with which parish the family was 
connected for many generations, and had some considerable expec- 
tations of her own. 

Three months after his abortive visit to Lewes, we find him 
visiting Molly at her father’s home, where the ceremony of “ sitting 
up” was gone through. 

“Tt being an excessive wet and windy night, I had the oppor- 
tunity, sure I should say the pleasure, or, perhaps, some might say 
the unspeakable happiness, to set up with Molly Hicks, or my 
charmer, all night. I came home at forty minutes past five in the 
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morning—I must not say fatigued ; no, no, that could not be; it 
could only be a little sleepy for want of rest. Well, to be sure, she 
is a most clever girl; but, however, to be serious in the affair, I 
certainly esteem the girl, and think she appears worthy of my 
esteem.” 

Decidedly, Thomas was not a rapturous lover. In a subsequent 
entry in his diary he argues with himself the question of his 
marriage in as judicial a manner as Panurge. He is under no 
illusions as to the lady’s attractions, and even admits her virtues 
with caution. ‘The girl, I believe, as far as I can discover, is a 
very industrious, sober woman, and seemingly endowed with 
prudence and good-nature. . .. As to her person, I know it is 
plain (so is my own), but she is cleanly in her person and dress, 
which is something more than at first sight it may appear to be, 
towards happiness. She is, I think, a well-made woman. As to her 
education, I own it is not liberal, but she has good sense and a 
desire to improve her mind, &c., &c.” 

This being almost the last entry in the diary, one cannot help 
suspecting that the charming Molly must have stumbled upon these 
indiscreet outpourings in the early days of her married life, and have 
expressed her disapproval of the practice of diary-making with a 
vigour that ensured its final discontinuance. 

They were married on June 19, 1765, and the event was briefly 
recorded on July 3 following—the final entry in the diary. 

“Thank God,” he concludes, “I begin once more to be a little 
settled and am happy in my choice. I have, it is true, not married 
a learned lady, nor is she a gay one ; but I trust she is good-natured ” 
(he is still apparently uncertain on the point). ‘“ As to her fortune, I 
shall one day have something considerable, and there seems to be 
rather a flowing stream. Well, here let us drop the subject, and 
begin a new one.” 

So we leave Thomas Turner in the full tide of the “ flowing 
stream” that bore him to his last harbour some hundred and twelve 
years ago. 

CHARLES COOPER. 
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THE POLITICS OF BOLINGBROKE. 


HE political philosopher is apt to suffer from one of two 
defects. He may be merely a student without actual ex- 
perience of the working of those principles and passions which he 
describes. He may be merely a politician, prejudiced by the long 
habit of taking sides and embittered by an acquired party spirit. 
The more he is of the one, the less he is sure to be of the other ; 
and he will rarely be like the ideal physician of Plato, who could 
prescribe for mankind, because he had proved their diseases in his 
own person. He will prescribe from a distant and uncertain know- 
ledge, or he will himself be so weakened and deformed by disease 
as to have lost the power to treat it properly. 

This consideration, trite as it may appear, is necessary to explain 
the life of Lord Bolingbroke. The world remembers him not only 
as a great orator, whose speeches it is our loss not to have preserved ; 
or as the author of an epoch-making treaty with France; or as the 
man who rode the Tory party to an unexampled fall; or as the 
disappointed politician who pulled for many years the strings of an 
active opposition to Walpole. It remembers him also as the man 
who tried to construct a science of English politics ; as the writer 
who inspired the great protest of the eighteenth century against the 
system of party government, though his own efforts in the world of 
politics went perhaps to perpetuate that system ; as the man who 
enunciated doctrines of policy that have become the heritage and 
the ideal of parties; and, above all, as the philosopher whose 
speculations profoundly affected the whole course of eighteenth- 
century thought. But Bolingbroke was a philosopher only by cir 
cumstance, and a politician by nature. There were times—and 
such times will occur to the minds of all—when he pretended to 
tire of the strife of parties, and to give himself to study in some 
quiet and distant country retreat ; and perhaps he did so retire for 
two short years of exclusion from power. But his eye was always 
cast back to the tumultuous world, which he had perforce aban- 
doned. He may have tried—he never managed—to be merely a 
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student. He might paint his hall with rakes and spades, as 
emblems of the bucolic life which he intended to lead, or he might 
write in an affected strain of the pleasures of retirement or the 
consolations of exile ; but his mind was all the while on protocols 
and Embassies and coalitions. He talked of horses, but he thought 
of Cabinets. His studies were mere cloaks for plots and schemes. 
They were the dark shade from which he winged envenomed shafts 
against the men in power. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to dwell minutely on 
the early part of Bolingbroke’s career, or, indeed, upon any 
part of it, the facts being sufficiently well known and, indeed, 
essential to the clear understanding of English history. The 
glories of his descent he shared with a crowd of the illustrious 
obscure; the acts of his own life have given him a place 
among the makers of modern England. We would rather attempt 
to disentangle from contradictory utterances and _ inconsistent 
actions the ideas which guided a life so long engaged in politics. 
Bolingbroke may, to use the words of Defoe—a man versed in 
affairs and a wise critic of statesmen—have done all merely to serve 
a turn; but a mind like his could not but adorn the meanest 
occasions of political life. His motives may have been low and 
narrow ; his intellect gave them at least the colour of greatness and 
wisdom, and he built on them a superstructure of brilliant, if not 
always convincing, reflection. 

The story goes that Bolingbroke was put into Parliament by his 
family to wean him from an expensive and ruinous mistress. He 
was at the time plain Henry St. John ; and he entered an assembly 
which had won power, but did not know how to use it, and which 
was constantly swayed by the most surprising gusts of passion and 
suspicion. The Revolution had placed England under the domi- 
nation of Parliament ; it had placed Parliament under the heel of 
party ; and parties were often filled with the most furious spirit of 
faction. Of this spirit Bolingbroke’s early actions are a sufficient 
and instructive example. He was concerned in all the insulting 
measures by which the Tory party embittered the latter years of 
King William. He opposed the Partition Treaties ; he opposed the 
war with France ; he prayed for the removal of the Dutch guards ; 
and he was popular with the country gentlemen, who had come 
to London full of hostility to the men of money and the men of 
trade. From this care of the landed interest he swerved but little 
through all the inconsistencies of his life. It was the foundation of 
that Tory system of which he wrote so much and said so much later. 
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Yet it was only by slow degrees, and to the alarm of her wisest 
men, that England fell into the party system ; and it is not surprising 
to find that St. John, Tory as he was, attached himself to the man 
who made one of the last futile efforts to rule England in defiance 
of the new idea. He was an especial favourite of Marlborough ; 
and he became a member of that mixed Ministry in support of 
which Marlborough hoped to unite all Englishmen till the 
exorbitance of France should be destroyed. It was a vain attempt. 
Marlborough himself forgot his first moderation, and strove rather 
to overwhelm than merely to enfeeble France ; party divisions were 
too wide and too representative of irreconcilable principles; and 
statesmanship was obscured by the rage of politicians. Subtle 
intrigues circled round the bewildered Queen. Whig crossed Tory, 
and Tory hinted the danger of the Church. The dark, silent, 
solemn plotter, Robert Harley, won upon the fears of the Queen till 
the Whigs by a lucky chance ejected him from the Ministry. With 
him went St. John, weary of the war and seeming to abandon 
politics for study in his pleasant retreat at Bucklersbury. But their 
exile was not long. Harley still held the threads of his intrigue, 
and still wove them round the Queen. His cause was strengthened 
by popular weariness of the war, and in 1711 he and St. John were 
borne back to power on the flood tide of a Tory reaction which 
the imagined wrongs of the Church had done much to raise. 

There is no more melancholy story in the annals of English 
history than the fate of this, the first Tory Ministry. It began with 
strength, union, and enthusiasm. It ended with weakness, bickering, 
and fatal mistrust. It began with a well-defined and acceptable policy 
of opposition to the war, hostility to Dissenters, and jealous respect 
for the rights of the Church. It fell amid confused and sinister 
designs, black rumours and suspicions, which no man has yet been 
able to clear away. It was first enfeebled by the timid ascendency 
of Harley. It was ridden to ruin by the headstrong leadership of 
Bolingbroke. 

No two men could be more unlike than those whom the fleeting 
chances of politics and an ephemeral personal friendship had placed 
together at the head of this Ministry. St. John was graceful, 
eloquent, and convincing, ready of address and captivating of 
manner, with a quick and fertile intellect, which saw life from many 
standpoints, fess original and profound of thought than gifted with a 
ready power of assimilation and a wonderful richness of expression, 
that endowed the meanest of his ideas with the appearance of great- 
ness. Harley was slow, tedious, and hesitating, incoherent of speech 
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and slovenly of address—a man whom no one could understand, and 
who could not even explain clearly to himself the motives that had 
induced him to enter public life ; yet, by carefully concealing his 
plans and uttering only vague generalities, he had raised great 
expectations of himself in the hearts of his party ; and he had a 
perfect knowledge of the secret arts by which men worm themselves 
into authority. He was among the very first to see a new political 
weapon of incalculable value in the power of the Press. Whether 
it was from a dim-felt conviction, or because he fondly wished to fence 
in his own position on every side, Harley now stood forth as the 
purblind representative of a decaying idea. He frittered away the 
strength of the Tory party, while he strove to rally round his Ministry 
the moderate men of all opinions ; and he set his underling, Defoe, 
secretly to cajole to his support the moderate Whigs. On the other 
hand St. John, whatever he became later, was then all for party, and 
strove amid the plaudits of the country gentlemen to build up that 
Tory system which he had outlined in the days of his opposition to 
William III. Such divergencies of interest made a fatal breach upon 
their friendship. St. John, the younger man, who had at first 
addressed Harley in the style of a disciple, calling him teacher and 
master, began to stand forth as his rival, and was aided in this new 
character by Harley’s dilatory, perfunctory, and confused methods of 
conducting business. When Harley was made an earl and St. John 
only a viscount, this rivalry became a furious passion, breaking at 
last into the weekly quarrels which even Swift was unable to compose. 
It ended in the supersession of Harley by the readier and more 
decided Bolingbroke. 

Both the conduct of this Ministry and that of its opponents 
displayed in fatal strength all the evils of the party system. But let 
us leave the deadly spirit which induced the Whigs to abandon the 
Dissenters that they might combine with the excluded Tories under 
Nottingham ; and let us turn rather to the actions of the Ministry, 
and particularly to the peace which it made with France, and to the 
suspicions that have always hung around it of intriguing for the 
return of the Stuarts. There is no need to swell the partisan 
discussion that long raged round the Treaty of Utrecht. It seems 
that peace was needed ; that England had entangled herself with 
greedy allies, who expected a generous reward for reluctant and tardy 
efforts, and that she had won as much from the war as she could 
without overstraining her strength. But the peace was made by men 
whose fortunes and perhaps whose lives depended on its speedy 
completion. It was made by men whose position at home would 
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be weakened by English success in the field, and who therefore 
denuded the army of Marlborough that he might win no embarrass- 
ing victory. It was so carelessly drawn as to leave the French with 
a ready lever against the English in North America. The negotia- 
tions were in the main the work of Bolingbroke, who alone of the 
Ministry was qualified, both by his talents and by his knowledge of 
the French language, to conduct them with confidence. They 
languished in his absence ; they were prejudiced by his indiscretions ; 
they were only accomplished by his overmastering zeal. In one point 
alone he failed. He could not persuade his countrymen to come 
into closer commercial relations with France. Neither his eloquence 
nor that of Defoe could overcome the time’s belief that trade was 
only a subtle kind of warfare, in which the good of one side was the ill 
of the other. But he had put on record a principle which, except in 
times of national depression, had been strange to English politics 
since the days of Edward III., but which has now become an 
accepted axiom of national conduct. He had for a few years 
removed England from active interference in the quarrels of Europe. 

And this was the corner-stone of that Tory system for which he 
had wrought the country gentlemen to leave the labyrinth of 
Harley’s vacillations. That system pleased their prejudice, and 
seemed to them founded upon an impregnable economic idea. Ever 
since the Revolution they had been as dazed children wandering in 
an unknown world. War had increased the expense of government 
and bowed England beneath a growing burden of debt. It had 
produced a class of men who lived, not by their labour, but on the 
interest of what they had lent to the nation ; and these idle drones, 
scarce to be endured within the body politic, had pushed the 
country gentlemen from their old precedence. As they battened on 
war, so must England keep from war. As they mingled her with 
ungenerous allies, so must she keep within her sea-bound isolation. 
Moreover, the country gentlemen had seen with noisy anger long 
attacks upon the dignity of the Church. Their jealous minds con- 
ceived that the toleration which the Dissenters had perforce 
received at the Revolution now threatened to become an intolerable 
equality before the law ; and too many of their natural leaders, like 
the landed families of Cavendish and Russell, had overwhelmed 
their opposition by siding with the easier and more latitudinarian 
Whigs. It was to avenge all this, and indeed to overturn the whole 
system of the Revolution, that they had come to the Parliament of 
1711. They were strong at last in the fears which the country had 
been moved to entertain for the Church ; and they followed with a. 
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noisy joy the man who put their half-articulate wishes into the form 
of a party manifesto. 

Thus the Tory system was an attempt to set back the clock. It 
was an attempt to revive the days of the Stuarts without their 
tyranny and their worst religious vagaries. It was an attempt of the 
country squires to check the progress of society. It was one of 
those attempts, of which history is full, to call back political power 
to a class from which it was slipping away ; and it can be paralleled 
from the history of any nation of which we have record, from the 
struggle between the mountain and the plain at Athens, and between 
the patricians and the plebs at Rome. How much there was in it 
of mere unlovely prejudice, and how much of that reverence for the 
past which some may call “ rock- bound antiquarianism ” and some a 
“ well-found instinct of beauty,” which fired later the English protest 
against the French Revolution, it would be hard now to determine. 
The beauty of every cause is hidden from the multitude, who cry its 
watchwords and range themselves beneath its banner ; and it is hard 
to see anything amiable in the shouting crowd of Squire Westerns, 
who followed at the call of Bolingbroke, and who were better judges 
of ale than of English politics. For Bolingbroke himself, he was 
without a doubt that product of the strife of parties, the opportunist 
leader, who will echo the passions of men for party or personal gain. 
His written addresses (we cannot now judge of his speeches) always 
ring to me with a cold note of insincerity ; but yet it would be rash 
to say that he did not fight for principles that sprang in him from 
aristocracy of birth and from a refinement of disposition, that shrank 
from the social upheaval of the Revolution, so destructive of what 
was time-honoured and revered, and that despised the brazen crowd 
of new successful men it had so soon produced. That refinement 
of disposition showed itself in an easy polish and a perfect grace of 
speech and writing. That pride of birth saved his dignity in a life 
of sensual excess. 

Such a spirit might accept the Revolution as an end of tyranny, 
but could hardly welcome it as the beginning of a new age. It 
might accommodate itself to new modes, yet try to restrain what it 
thought to be their excess; and it might keep this aim in view 
through all the tortuous windings of a Ministerial career. This is the 
best that can be said for Bolingbroke. The common cry of the 
time was that he meant to crown his work by restoring the Stuart 
kings, and after his fall this cry was repeated with the wildest 
clamours by the triumphant Whigs, and indeed by all the adherents 
of the House of Hanover. If he meant so, neither he nor his party 
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won any of that mournful glamour which is, in remembrance at 
least, a compensation to the devotees of lost causes—that glamour 
which was shed by Keats on the imagined gods of an elder faith. 
The Tory gentlemen were slow to imperil their lives, and Boling- 
broke was never suspected of too much sincerity, and only the loftiest 
devotion can redeem the disgrace of failure. But while the Tory 
party wished for a king of English race, Bolingbroke might perhaps 
think of the Stuarts as men whose folly had brought England to her 
present pass, even though, since the Whigs choked up every avenue 
to the favour of Hanover, he feared for his country as well as for him- 
self the accession of a partisan king of that dynasty. But, whatever 
his designs, they were cut short by the unexpected death of the Queen. 
The accident of a few days lost stayed the course of English history. 
The work of the Revolution went on to completion under the zgis 
of the Whigs, while the whole Tory party stank under the twin names 
of “traitor” and “Jacobite.” Bolingbroke himself was lost to the ser- 
vice of his country. He was thirty-six years old ; but though he lived 
for forty more, his influence on English politics was always strange, 
secret, and illegitimate. It was as if a Prospero, full of spite, 
should raise a storm and confound his enemies, yet fail to regain 
his lost dignities. 

In the first heat of the Whig triumph Bolingbroke fled to France, 
and entered openly into the service of the Pretender. That mis- 
guided Prince, with ordinary prudence, might already have been in 
the seat of George I.; and even yet, in the hour of political defeat, 
it was not impossible that Bolingbroke might do something for him. 
The Tories in England had been surprised, but not cowed ; their 
plans had been frustrated only by the accidents of time and by the 
disagreements of their leaders; and they were more than ever 
inclined to the Pretender, now that the Revolution had become 
a party triumph for the Whigs. But the Pretender was the meanest 
man for whom enthusiast ever laid down life or fortune. Loyalty 
to him could never be loyalty to his person and character. It was 
loyalty to his misfortunes as the fate of well-loved principles ; it was 
loyalty to that feudal idea of indefeasible royalty which passed away 
with the Cavaliers in whom it lived, and which must be held the 
more admirable in proportion to the folly of those whom it served. 
It was a loyalty which burned with a purer flame thirty years later, 
when the gross resentments of party defeat no longer fed the 
Stuart cause, and when it had become a whole-souled devotion to 
an antique idea. But, if Bolingbroke may be believed, no such 
loyalty circled round the Pretender at St. Germains. Irish priests, 
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shady women, discarded soldiers, worn-out loafers, escaped debtors 
from England and Scotland, all of whom were busy hatching plots 
that came to the world mere abortions, and who were engaged in 
a perpetual round of jealous intrigues—this was the society in which 
Bolingbroke found his exile placed; and if he hoped there to re- 
construct his Tory scheme with a Stuart king as confessed masterpiece 
there was soon no more disillusioned man in the whole of Europe. 
The only dignity of character which James Edward possessed— 
namely, his attachment to the Roman Catholic faith—was precisely 
what Bolingbroke could not understand. If rumour may be believed, 
it had already stood in the way of Bolingbroke doing him a service, 
and so it stood now in the way of his restoration. It was doubtless 
with this ill-timed consistency in his mind that Bolingbroke referred 
so often to the politic pliancy of Queen Elizabeth and Henry of 
Navarre. Moreover, the wretched crowd of courtiers showed a most 
curious antipathy to his presence among them, and they had art 
enough to discredit him with James. His counsels were rejected, 
his motives suspected, the rising of 1715 took place without his 
approval, and he on his side lashed with impatient tongue both the 
courtiers and James himself. At last he was dismissed from his 
offices—an intended mark of ignominy which relieved him from an 
unbearable position, since no sentiment was strong enough to stand 
in his mind before practical realities, and he had seen the futility of 
the Jacobite cause from the moment when it had lost its only 
steadfast friend by the death of Louis XIV., the last true repre- 
sentative of irresponsible royalty that Europe has known ; and he 
had borne too many rebuffs from Louis’ debauched successor. 
Private pique had brought him to this service; he took a private 
pique away from it in the manner of his dismissal ; and, as was usual 
with him, he built on this private pique a general principle of conduct. 
He would make clear to the misled Tory party the folly and im- 
possibility of Jacobitism. 

That work was yet to seek. An explanatory letter, which he 
wrote to Sir William Wyndham, was not published before his death, 
though it may have circulated among the more influential Tories ; 
but the Whig Government was slow to receive his magnificent 
assurances (none knew better how to assume the magnanimous air) 
that, though honour forbade him to reveal any secret of the Pretender s, 
he was resolved henceforth to become a loyal subject of George I. 
He had seven years more of exile in France, during which he married 
a niece of Madame de Maintenon, and lived with her near Orleans, 
amusing himself with philosophical speculations, and trying to cover 
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his real discontent with vague reflections on the pleasures of exile, 
‘‘A wise man,” he would write one day, “looks on himself asa 
citizen of the world ; and when you ask him where his country lies 
points, like Anaxagoras, with his finger to the heavens.” The next 
day he would ask a friend to intercede for him with the English 
Government. During this time he made a lucky speculation in 
Mississippi shares. Indeed, he asserted that, had he wished, he 
could have made a large fortune ; but he thought it unworthy of a 
gentleman to turn broker. When at length he was allowed to 
return to England he came, as it were, to a strange country. Not 
only was the Tory party almost non-existent, but the ferments of 
1711 had subsided into a sort of slow indifference, in which the 
people lived careless of their rulers, while one jealous Minister 
monopolised authority and excluded from the councils of the nation 
all whose ability might have enabled them to act with independence. 
A jealousy of able colleagues is indeed a common fault with Ministers, 
and Walpole shared it with men as unlike himself as Henry III. and 
George III. It was therefore hardly strange that he should keep an 
especially wary eye on Bolingbroke, allowing him to live, to bequeath, 
and to inherit, but not allowing him to exercise any political 
rights. 

To live in England—that was the utmost grace Bolingbroke could 
obtain from the Whig Government of Walpole. Political vengeance 
had brought his fate near that of a man who had done more for the 
Revolution than some whose names are writ larger in history. 
Daniel Defoe only continued in politics after 1715 as a spy of the 
Whigs on Tory journals, and in 1725 Bolingbroke only indirectly 
made his way back to politics. Still half-proscribed, he kept up at 
Battersea or Dawley the style of a leisured gentleman whose friends 
were men of letters like Pope or Swift, and whose recreations were 
in books of philosophic study. He was all that and more. He had 
found a more deadly weapon of political warfare than that oratory 
which had once inflamed the hearts of country squires, and a wider 
audience than that which he would have addressed in the House 
of Lords. His audience was now the nation, and his speeches 
were not delivered, but printed and published under convenient 
pseudonyms. 

From one point of view Bolingbroke’s object was purely personal, 
yet different from that which he had brought back from France. It 
was mad vengeance upon the statesman who had condemned him to 
political death. It was to raise those first mutterings of discontent 
which he had heard on his return to England into a storm that should 
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sweep away Walpole and his obstructive Ministry. It was to change 
public indifference to public passion; to unite not only the poor 
remains of the Tory party, now in captivity through Bolingbroke’s 
own mistakes, but also those Whigs whose native love of office 
Walpole had disregarded ; to join in one campaign men so dis- 
similar as the florid Pulteney, the melancholy Wyndham, and the 
exquisite Chesterfield—and all that Bolingbroke might sit again in 
the House of Lords. The means were worthy of such a cause. 
They were the worst devices with which a partisan Press long since 
loaded constitutional government; not merely general charges of 
corruption, bribery, tyranny, illegality, and the like—in which there 
might be some truth, but in whose very vagueness lay the impossi- 
bility of their refutation—but the smallest acts of the Minister 
reviled and distorted as they could be only by a mind of the highest 
powers which lent itself to so malignant a purpose. Bolingbroke 
came amid difficult negotiations with a cry that Walpole did not 
know his mind. He charged him first with wishing to restore 
Gibraltar to Spain, and then with violating a promise to doso. He 
declared that the folly of the Ministry had sent all our friends to the 
side of our enemies. “All other Powers softened towards each other 
by degrees ; and by degrees we got deeper into the quarrel. Spain, 
from having no ally, came to have many ; some more, some less to 
be depended on; none to be feared. From having a multitude of 
disputes, she came to have none, except with us. We, on the other 
hand, from having none of our interests in dispute, are come to see 
hardly any others in controversy. From feeling ourselves backed by 
several allies we are come—at least, in the point of direct relation to 
us—to have but one ; and with that, we own, we are dissatisfied ; nay, 
we own that we are afraid of him.” The difficult years from 1727 to 
1730 gave him an opportunity of which his minute knowledge of 
foreign affairs enabled him to take solid advantage. But he used 
best Walpole’s excise scheme, opposing it on the puerile ground 
that an Englishman’s house was his castle ; and yet in his own time of 
power Bolingbroke had held the most enlightened views on trade. 
One day it was a vision of the Minister trampling upon the British 
Constitution ; then a picture of a corrupt and indifferent nation, over 
which foolish fraud might reign supreme ; but always flouts and jeers 
and insinuations, which were none the less vile because they were 
finely said, and none the less untrue because they brought examples 
from Greece and Rome. Such work in another age would have 
placed Bolingbroke in the front rank of mischievous demagogues, 
and the failure of its personal object was a meet reward. In 1735 
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success seemed near at hand; the Minister was unpopular, his 
assailants more numerous and more confident ; but Bolingbroke was 
told that his presence in England was harmful to the cause. The 
taint of Jacobitism still clung to him. He went back to France, 
and the enmities which he had raised did their work without him. 
But as the effect went far beyond the fall of Bolingbroke, so it 
would not be enough to find no deeper cause than a private grudge 
of Bolingbroke. “From small things great ensue” is a saying 
which pleases the gossipmongers of history, who tell how this 
courtier’s lisp or that courtier’s beauty sealed the fate of nations. 
No great change ever happened—it might be retarded or accelerated 
—in so triviala way. To think so is to set the whims of waiting- 
women above the march of principles. It is as if one should 
believe a Whitsun frost would kill the nascent summer. Few public 
men but are the slaves of causes which they do not know. The 
tide grinds all the pebbles on the beach, and one or other idea 
sweeps over every unit of the human mass. Of those who have 
private resentments, the commoner characters in history are those 
who make them go hand-in-hand with public principles. At least, 
it was so with Bolingbroke. George I. might not understand his 
ideas, and might think a mere gush of words the eloquence in which 
they welled from him. ‘“ He talked only bagatelles,” said George to 
Walpole. And everyone must feel that Bolingbroke was at times only 
posing and playing. His conceptions are often cold, his eloquence 
hollow, his arguments ephemeral ; and he seems in no more earnest 
than a Cavalier making by-play with his handkerchief. ‘Those who 
live to see such happy days,” he said at the end of “The Patriot 
King,” “and to act in so glorious a scene, will perhaps call to mind 
with some tenderness of sentiment, when he is no more, a man who 
contributed his mite to carry on so good a work, and who desired 
life for nothing so much as to see a king of Great Britain the most 
popular man in his country and a Patriot King at the head of an 
united people.” Is not this like a man laying his hand upon his heart 
and calling his gods to witness? But there was reason in Bolingbroke’s 
arguments, and much in the state of England to give them force. 
It was not good that constitutional government should have turned 
into petty squabbles between bands of office-seeking Whigs. It was 
not right that a great party should, in Bolingbroke’s oft-quoted phrase, 
have become “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” to their 
opponents. It was worse, too, to see abroad a spirit of corruption 
which was slaying all sound political life ; and it was, as Bolingbroke 
declared, a decaying nation from which therecamenoremedy. That 
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remedy he himself supplied. He woke the nation from political 
sleep. 

Bolingbroke’s chief cry was against the spirit of faction— 
by which he meant not the wild clamour of 1711, which 
would have too near an application, but the government of the 
country in the interests of a party, which, he said, was only 
possible when corruption had eaten away its strength. “A wise and 
brave people,” he said, “will neither be cozened nor bullied out 
of its liberty ; but a wise and brave people may cease to be such; 
they may degenerate; they may sink into sloth and luxury; they 
may resign themselves to a treacherous conduct, or abet the enemies 
of the Constitution under a notion of supporting the friends of the 
Government.” Nineteenth-century criticism would present rather 
details and points of corruption, but that of the eighteenth loved 
to clothe itself in the abstract concepts of morality ; and it was the 
habit of Bolingbroke to insinuate the particular by means of the 
general, or to present it as a sly, allusive picture of bygone events. 
He found faction in every troubled reign of English history ; curbed 
by Elizabeth ; rampant under James I., ‘“‘ who seemed to expect the 
love and to demand the obedience of his subjects simply because 
the crown had dropt upon his head” ; incarnate in Buckingham, a 
sole Minister who betrayed his master (his character was an oblique 
reflection of Walpole) ; and then for a happy time beaten down by 
the Revolution, when Whig and Tory sacrificed their party to their 
country. But the Revolution had been pushed too far; it retained 
too much of the spirit of former animosities ; it left one party too 
eager and the other too sullen; it made no safeguard against the 
corruption of Parliament ; and its chief result had been to increase 
the ability of the Crown to govern by that dishonourable expedient. 
‘No instrument of tyranny,” said Bolingbroke, “can be found so 
sure and effectual as an assembly of the estates of the realm, when 
such an assembly is so constituted as to want the power, as was from 
the first the case of the three estates of France ; and the same must 
happen when they are so constituted as to want the will, as became 
at last the case of the Cortes of Spain, to secure the liberty and to 
defend the property of the people against such kings as Philippe le Bel 
and such coadjutors as Marigny.” (Philippe le Bel and Enguerrand 
de Marigny were brought from history pale prototypes of George and 
Walpole.) 

Thus Bolingbroke declared it his aim to call back England to the 
true principles of the Revolution. He spoke as one who believed 
that old party distinctions had then been destroyed. None but a 
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few pragmatical Tories maintained the doctrines of prerogative or 
worshipped at the shrine of Charles the Martyr. None but a few 
abandoned Whigs agreed with every excess of the new dynasty. 
Parties there were, and parties there must be; but the parties of 
1733 were composed of those who loved their country and those who 
sought their interest ; those who fought against the corruption which 
was shackling the free Constitution of England, and those creatures 
of a profligate Minister who defended corruption as the oil that eased 
the wheels of government. They were, in fact, the old Court 
and country parties over again; but now on a wider field and for a 
higher issue—no less than to beat down faction, to exorcise corrup- 
tion, and to restore the work of the Revolution, which had been 
trampled down in factious strife. It might not be sound history ; 
but it was a plausible and orderly argument, which went further than 
the Tory scheme of 1711 only because it presented principles, 
whereas the other presented only means. 

That argument became a declamation against the whole system 
of party government, not for the subtler defects which modern 
minds have found in its workings ; as that it favours public licence 
and instability, political charlatanism, and demagogic tub-thumping ; 
that it is blind, noisy, partial, and unreasonable ; or that it permits the 
progress of society only by transverse undulations ; but because it broke 
the Constitution and must by nature become the rule of faction. 
“Party,” said Bolingbroke, “is a political evil, and faction is the 
worst of parties.” He thought that the best form of government was 
monarchy—fetching his reasons not from the needs of mankind, but 
from fancied first principles. Monarchy, he held, was a pale reflec- 
tion of divinity. Kings were to nations what God was to the 
universe. “God,” he said, “is a monarch—not arbitrary, but limited — 
limited by the rules which infinite wisdom prescribes to infinite 
power.” So kings were limited by the duty of governing well, and 
by whatever fences society had built against the chance of tyranny ; 
but there was nothing—in the English Constitution, at least—which 
could lawfully make monarchy the vacue sedes et inania arcana of 
authority. Bolingbroke’s gaze leapt over many troublous reigns of 
English history, in which the evil policy of kings bred parties and 
parties bred factions, till it rested on Queen Elizabeth, the national 
ruler and arbitress between a multitude of warring sects ; and then it 
turned to the days when faction should be overcome, corruption 
banished, and an united people guided by a Patriot King— 
that incarnation of all the virtues which Bolingbroke failed to find in 
George and Walpole. The features of this character are well known, 
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and there is no need to draw them here at length. The Patriot 
King would begin to govern as soon as he began to reign. He 
would seek the good of his subjects—not, like the Prince of Machia- 
velli, from motives of self-interest, but from a true regard for their 
welfare. He would espouse no party, but govern like the common 
father of his people. He would banish from his Court all those who 
had pushed themselves into the Administration by the arts of faction 
and corruption; but, unlike the Hanoverians, he would sacrifice his 
victims, not to party fury, but to national justice ; and he would call 
to his councils only such men as were willing to serve on the 
principles on which he intended to govern. Above all, he would 
not neglect that outward duty of dignity and decorum for the 
lack of which many kings lost the admiration of their subjects. 
‘‘ What, in truth,” said Bolingbroke, “can be so lovely, what 
so venerable as to contemplate a king on whom the eyes of a 
whole people are fixed, filled with admiration and glowing with 
affection?” The Patriot King was thus a Homeric figure, a 
true pater patria, a kindly aristocrat of the eighteenth century, 
dispensing bounty and reproof to a submissive people—the antithesis 
of that hero-king, the man of demoniac energy, whom Carlyle 
pictured as appearing once in a while to dragoon mankind into the 
paths of progress. But then Bolingbroke wrote before the French 
Revolution. 

It is idle to dismiss the Patriot King as a mere piece of rhetoric. 
The occasion no doubt was low, and the result in keeping. Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, was too poor a thing to act the part, and George III. 
turned its teachings into folly; but it had a better, if a some- 
what self-seeking and fitful, exemplar on the Continent in the Emperor 
Joseph II. It was an eighteenth-century picture of popular despotism, 
vague and unfinished of outline, darkly coloured with the party hue, 
and overcrowded with vain figures of universal goodness and phil- 
anthropy ; and it took too little account of human nature. But it 
painted a political ideal which was at least as noble as the one it 
would displace, which was by no means impossible, and which later 
practitioners, such as the French of the Second Empire, have 
tried, however vainly, to realise—an ideal which rose before the 
English in their late humiliations. But the party taint maimed 
its worth. So far from killing party, it blew the party fire to a 
keener flame. It drove one party from a long monopoly, and 
after an inglorious trial of its principles, in which faction and 
corruption stalked abroad with all their former strength, it installed 
another party in an oppressive supremacy which the terrors of the 
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French Revolution helped to maintain. That Bolingbroke did so, 
that he restored the Tory party to what the critics call its true position 
in the balance of the checks of our Constitution, is held by many to 
be his chief title to praise ; and we find him set up as a pattern to 
a certain modern English statesman. 

It is said that when Bolingbroke’s second wife died—she who was 
the niece of Madame de Maintenon—he threw himself upon the 
bed where she lay, and sobbed as if his heart would break. He was 
then an old man. “He simulated grief very well,” said Horace 
Walpole. This phrase, though from one who had been hard hit by 
Bolingbroke, tells us in part the cause of his personal failure. 
Nobody thought him sincere. His pretence of living as a careless 
country squire at Dawley had long been ineffectual ; and, as we have 
seen, the men for whom he wrote speeches, and whose scattered 
resentments he had joined in one fierce plan against Walpole, wished 
him out of the way because his ill-repute baulked their revenge and 
added strength to the Minister. 

Now, we have already hinted the curious union in Boling- 
broke of private grudges with public principles, and we must 
allow tumultuous spite so far supreme in him as to have dis- 
arranged and confused the body of his ideas. It would be 
absurd to expect from a politician the clear-cut consistency of a 
philosopher. One looks rather for a jagged edge of thought, and 
behind that a shifting obscurity. But there is so much chaotic and 
incoherent and momentary in Bolingbroke that one wonders how 
much he assumed to deck each occasion as it rose, and how much 
was the bed-rock of his opposition to Walpole and of his dislike of 
party government. In a man who wrote largely of philosophy one 
would look also for an attempt to ground political doctrines on ultimate 
principles ; but, except in the case of monarchy mentioned above, 
where the argument is false and fanciful, there is little of the kind 
in Bolingbroke. He wrote an essay on patriotism. It began by 
praising those who serve their country ; it ended by denouncing 
Walpole. It made no attempt to define patriotism, and conveyed 
little political doctrine, except the implication that patriotism is a 
property of the wealthy and well-born. Again, the ideas of the Tory 
scheme never altogether left Bolingbroke. He employed against 
Walpole the cries against national debts and standing armies which 
had been current in the days of Queen Anne, but which sounded 
strangely and faintly beside the Whiggish clamours which he uttered 
through the mouths of Pulteney and Wyndham. There was, it is 
true, a clear note of warning in his cry against national debts, which 
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it would not have harmed our forefathers to remember. That a 
nation with a debt is better than a nation which has none, as some of 
our theorists have maintained, is one of those mysterious dogmas 
which the unassisted understanding cannot penetrate. But there 
was far more ultimate effect in Bolingbroke’s unfashionable pronounce- 
ment of a true national policy. To decrease the number of soldiers 
and increase the number of sailors, to let the European Powers fight 
out their own quarrels and only to engage ourselves when interest 
imperatively demands, is a doctrine plain enough to us, but disregarded 
by the generation which haggled over Parma and Piacenza, and 
permitted the barter of Tuscany for Lorraine. It was Bolingbroke’s 
merit to state that doctrine clearly and leave it to the new Tory party 
as a watchword, which they kept in Opposition and forgot when they 
came to office. But the wonder is how he turned this doctrine, like 
everything else, into a weapon against Walpole. You may, if you 
like, regard Bolingbroke as a political martyr. He was no martyr to 
principle. He was rather a Samson who confounded his enemies 
in his captivity. 

Let me insist here on Bolingbroke’s conception of history. To 
do so is to make no great digression from the subject of this essay, for 
Bolingbroke always fortified his political arguments by reference to 
the past, tangling indeed the whole thread of English history into a 
tissue of warnings against Walpole. He did not, like Burke, con- 
ceive clearly of society as an organism which can only be understood 
by patient knowledge of its growth; nor was he one of those, like 
Shelley, who deride the study of history. He saw several ways in 
which it might be useless to mankind. Some men turned to it as 
to a game ; some that they might “shine in conversation” ; others 
“made fair copies of foul manuscripts, explained hard words, and 
made learning easier for the mass”; others invented systems of 
chronology ; but all that was useless if it did not make a man a 
bette: citizen. True history was, he thought, the best means of 
education. It was philosophy teaching by example, and conquering 
the passions as well as the reasons of men. It was full of warnings 
both for States and individuals, which, if they were not pushed too 
far in particular cases, were always safe and sufficient rules. It pre- 
pared a man for public life, and no man was fit to serve his country 
who did not know minutely such treaties and compacts as those of 
Westphalia and the Pyrenees, which have from time to time settled 
the face of Europe, and who could not tell exactly how every one 
of the great monarchies had been built up and maintained. There- 
fore he thought it mere pedantry to linger over the beginnings of a 
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nation, or indeed over the events of any century up to the fifteenth. 
“ Down to this era,” he said, “let us read history ; from this point 
let us study it.” Now this is a fairly commonplace view, and it has 
on its own ground limitations obvious enough to those who know 
that the fifteenth or sixteenth century did not make a complete 
breach in the progress of Europe. Bolingbroke conceived of 
history as a study for the rich and well-born, who might expect to 
hold public offices. He did not think of it quite as past politics, 
but as affording a content to that principle of his which was cast 
into verse by Pope: “ The proper study of mankind is man.” He 
looked to it for moral examples, warnings of decay, principles of 
wisdom, and guides of policy. He thought that only the best 
philosophy which had an ethical interest. He had none of the 
modern subtlety which wonders whether history merely refines the 
imagination of those that study it, or whether it enables them to 
re-create for the understanding of others the life of bygone ages. He 
was far from that spirit which loves to wander wonderingly among 
venerable cathedrals or beautiful ruins. The tomb of Cestius or the 
Colosseum would have raised in him no feelings of reverence or 
sympathy. If they appealed to him at all, they would only have 
furnished him with new invectives against George and Walpole. 

In religion Bolingbroke had few convictions and no enthusiasms. 
As an aristocrat he despised Dissenters, and, if we may believe the 
story, thought with horror of the days when he had been made to read 
all the discourses which the Reverend Daniel Burgess had composed 
upon each verse of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm. He 
was perhaps attracted by the dignity and the grace of the service of 
the Church. As a politician he was content to be her faithful 
servant, and it was one of the taunts of her opponents that her 
interests were defended by a man so loose of life and principles. 
He was not an atheist. His attacks upon the Mosaic chronology 
and the authenticity of ecclesiastical history would shock our age 
less than they did his own. He declared himself ready to accept 
any theory which would reconcile or account for those parts of the 
Bible which, as he said, were incredible to human reason. He 
believed that atheists and priests had joined together to delude man- 
kind. Men of his own generation thought him monstrous and 
unclean. Rumour said that he died with curses on his lips. His 
lack of religion, or his opposition to Christianity—call it which you 
will—it would be presumption here to praise or tocondemn. But 
he judged rather the institutions of religion than religion itself, and 
there saw only the crudities with which men have so often overlaid 
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the original, and the unfitness of the instruments too often appointed 
to the work. But that is no subject for our discussion—merely to 
be mentioned as bearing upon his public career. Only this; to 
have no enthusiasms of any kind is to be as a flower without scent ; 
graceful perhaps, brilliant and attractive, yet losing half the power of 
utility. To have no enthusiasms was at the root of Bolingbroke’s 
inefficiency in politics and of his failure in philosophy. 


THOMAS BATESON. 
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SOME VULGAR ERRORS. 


VULGAR error means merely a widespread error, such as even 
the most refined may easily share, and do sometimes share, 
maybe yielding a little to their taste, in spite of their better know- 
ledge. The belief that the swan sings herself to death is one of 
these widespread errors which poets and their next of intellectual 
kin are loth to forego—nay, do their best to keep alive. Tennyson, 
for instance, speaks of the death-song of the swan. So, too, does 
Phineas Fletcher, who, in the days of Charles I., penned an allego- 
rical poem called “ The Purple Island,” wherein he sings : 
The beech shall yield a cool safe canopy 
While down I sit and chant to the echoing wood. 
Ah! singing might I live, and singing die ! 
So by fair Thames or silver Medway’s flood, 
The dying swan, when years her temples pierce, 
In music-strains breathes out her life and verse ; 
And, singing her own dirge, dies on her watery hearse. 


But truly the difficulty is to name a poet who does not, so to 
speak, sing this self-same song. You may find it in Byron, Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth, Pope, Dryden, Thomson, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Horace ; and I know of only one writer who takes the 
trouble to tell us that this is all moonshine ; and that writer’s name is 
Pliny, who in plain prose says that he had seen swans die, but never 
heard them sing. 

It occurs to me that I never did see a swan dying ; but a few 
months ago I did see a swan dead, floating “on her watery hearse.” 

With the poets, however, swans not only sing themselves to 
death, but are in life whiter than snow. In the winter of 1890-91 I 
trudged three miles through the snow on purpose to test the truth of 
this poetic view ; and I saw three swans looking quite dingy as they 
swam up a narrow stream, with a snow-clad bank for background. 

Another popular, or poetical, error is the belief that little bears 
are born shapeless, and then licked into shape by their dam. 
Samuel Butler countenances this error in his “ Hudibras”; and 
hence the current phrase, “an unlicked cub,” descriptive of one 
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whose mother could not or did not teach him how to behave himself. 
I fear that this error may be traced to the great Aristotle ; but an 
eminent Italian naturalist took the trouble to watch a she-bear in 
labour, and found—as might have been expected—that little bears 
are no more shapeless at their birth than little babies. 

We smile when told that the father of the eminent Wesleyan 
minister, Dr. Adam Clark, used to till his North of Ireland farm on 
strictly Virgilian principles; using the ‘ Georgics” as a sort of agri- 
cultural Bible. But ’tis far more astonishing to learn, as we do from 
the history of silk-weaving, that for long years the French silkworm 
breeder who chanced to lose his silkworms would resort to 
the same recipe for getting a fresk brood as that adopted by 
Aristzus, at the bidding of his mother Cyrene, for the renewing of 
his stock of bees. The recipe was to bury a calf in the ground, 
and dig it up after a certain number of days; when the carcase 
would be found swarming with bees. And Aristzeus, in the fourth 
Georgic, did so find it. But that in the real life of this work-a-day 
world a calf’s carcase should spontaneously breed a swarm of silk- 
worms transcends belief. And yet French silk-breeders did really 
believe this ; unless Dr. Lardner’s “ Cyclopedia” be a most untrust- 
worthy guide. 

The popular belief that Pontius Pilate drowned himself in a tarn 
on the top of Mount Pilate, near Lucerne, is still, I believe, as 
vigorous as ever. But, as Dr. Trench long since explained, Mount 
Pilate is but a modern form of Mons Pileatus, the capped or hatted 
hill; because this hill often wears a cap of clouds like our own 
Skiddaw, as runs the old north country rhyme : 

When Skiddaw dons his hat, 
Men of the vale beware of that. 

But the meaning of /z/eatus being lost in Pilate, and the name of 
Pontius Pilate found there, up sprang the legend which the guide 
still gravely repeats, and which finds easy credence ; as it naturally 
falls in with our human sympathies. 

I do not know whether anybody still believes that Mahomet’s 
coffin continues to hang poised in mid-air at Mecca: but Samuel 
Butler made it so hang, spite of the additional objection that 
Mahomet lies buried at Medina. So that there is here exactly what 
the elder Mr. Weller would have craved for, a triumphant a//d¢. 

The vulgar error that the nightingale sings only by night—an 
error backed by Shakespeare—still holds its ground, although any- 
one who will take the trouble may easily convince himself that the 
nightingale sings all day long. We may note in passing that even 
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Tennyson, by terming the nightingale’s song “the music of the 
moon,” seems to countenance the prevalent belief. 

A widespread error is that of imagining that American humour— 
which consists mainly in gross exaggeration—is a new birth of 
Time. On the contrary, this sort of fun prevailed in the days of 
Quintilian, who lived some eighteen hundred years ago, and who 
gives some excellent examples of the art of killing a big lie with 
a bigger. But I think the best or at least the wickedest of his 
stories is that which tells of a man whose wife hung herself on a tree 
in his garden, and who was forthwith besieged by his married neigh- 
bours, begging him for a cutting of that tree. 

’Tis also a vulgar error to believe—as the French once did—that 
no German can be witty. In a German playhouse, where it was 
forbidden by Government to introduce any “gag,” a German actor 
entered the scene on horseback, and his horse thought fit to relieve 
the wants of nature. ‘Now then, you beast,” cried the horseman, 
‘dq’ you want to get me into trouble! Zza?’s not in the book.” 

Another still more widespread error is the belief that all Germans 
are sages and thinkers ; the truth being that the Fatherland has 
somewhat more than her fair share of dolts and dunces ; so that we 
English-Scotch-Welsh-Irish could easily distance her “all along the 
line,” did we but give ourselves fair play. 

’Tis easy to lengthen our list of widespread errors. "Tis a wide- 
spread and a deadly error to believe that whatever is new must needs 
therefore be best. This is untrue of servants, friends, wine, fiddles, 
flutes, of many a book, of some pairs of boots, of cheese, of words 
and phrases, of physicians, of lawyers, of clay pipes, of most music, 
of the majority of pictures, all which things—like moons and trees— 
are all the better for being ripe. I shall not here attempt to prove 
my proposition. Indeed, in many, if not in all, of the cases named 
there needs no proof ; ves ipsa loguitur ; but I will beg leave to put 
in a special plea in favour of old words and phrases as opposed to 
new. And first of the last, as Aristotle might say. I was lately 
reminded of a couplet of Dean Swift’s, which runs : 


Making true the saying odd, 
Near the church and far from God ; 


which, by-the-by, has been turned against the Templars of to-day. 
But here Dean Swift was not inventing ; he was merely refurbishing 
a fragment of Spenser’s “‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ” : 


To kirk the narre, from God more far, 
Has been an old said saw. 
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Ay, “old said,” not “odd.” So that Swift, instead of bettering the 
old saw, may be said to have taken the edge off it. 

And now a plea for the good old homely word “ nosegay,” which 
still lives upon the lips of grey-haired hinds, though “ bouquet” has 
banished it from the lips and pens of the upper ten—how many? 
Well, the word “bouquet ” is useful when one wants to speak of the 
perfume of good wine ; and for that purpose let us keep it, but revive 
the picture-word “ nosegay,” which, besides being pure English, says 
as plainly as words can say: “Lo! I present you the image of 
something at once bright to the eye and fragrant to the nose. What 
better word could you have ?” 

Meanwhile “ bouquet,” though bad enough as a makeshift for 
“ nosegay,” is a hundred times better than “ buttonhole,” which now 
threatens to justle it out of life, as itself has justled “nosegay.” Yes, 
but a few weeks ago a country lass proudly showed me a nosegay as 
big as a mop, and asked me to admire her “ beautiful buttonhole.” 
Now, though to call even a single flower a buttonhole is a violent 
figure of speech, no one but a pedantic prig would seriously object 
to the figure ; but to apply it to a big bunch of sunflowers and poppies 
is a violation of good sense that screams for protest. 

Another plea for another homely English phrase of old descent. 
Reading Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of Selborne” I stumble on 
the charmingly simple phrase: ‘ Nanny has been ailing, but she is 
mending fast.” Then I turn to my Zimes and light on this 
absurdity: ‘“ The Duke of Sutherland is now quite convalescent.” 
Quite convalescent ! that is ‘‘ completely mending.” Why, the adverb 
and the adjective swear at one another like cat and dog. “Well, 
but you who blame the Zimes used that selfsame phrase yourself 
only forty years ago.” Yes, and my poor mother laughed me to 
scorn for it: Heaven bless her ! 

It seems hardly necessary to add that no one in his senses sup- 
poses the editor of the Zimes himself capable of uttering so gross 
an absurdity. Even the clerks in the Z?mes counting-house know 
better ; but these “atrocities” creep in, and, in the hurry of “ going 
to press,” escape even the most vigilant editor’s eye. 

Another popular error is the notion that “ education ” and “ book- 
learning” are synonymous words. This error is embalmed in the old 
saying, that “‘a good boy minds his book.” But, in truth, book- 
learning is but a part of education, and by no means the most 

important part; as many an excellently well-read man feels to his 
cost every hour of the day. It is, however, gratifying to be able to 
add that—thanks in great part to the teaching contained in Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer’s little book on ‘ Education ”—folks are now be- 
ginning to look on mere book-learning with suspicious eyes. There 
is now perhaps some danger of our running into the opposite extreme ; 
at least so far as the upper classes are concerned. 

I now descend from this high flight to plead for the revival of 
another old word—“ needments ”—which seems to me far better— 
as ‘tis surely shorter—than its modern substitute, “‘ necessaries.” Why 
not “needments of life” instead of “ necessaries of life,” which is now 
the standing literary and legal phrase? See the leading case of Seaton 
v. Benedict; where, by-the-by, Benedict—the married man—is a 
feigned name for a certain special pleader either a¢ or under the Bar 
whose wife thought fit to run him into debt £200 for silk stockings 
some ninety years ago ; and the question tor the judge—or jury— 
was whether so many pairs of silk stockings could be deemed 
necessaries of life for a person in her position. The reader will judge 
for himself on that point. Meanwhile I humbly suBmit that “ neces- 
saries ”” is a needlessly long and hissing word, which might well make 
way for Spenser’s “ needments.” I lay stress on the hissing of the 
word because foreigners are wont to call English the hissing tongue ; 
and it behoves every Englishman who loves it to do his “ level best ” 
to better it. Great writers do this unconsciously. Little ones must 
do what they can. 

One gigantic popular error is to suppose, or rather to take for 
granted, that ’tis every wight’s duty to ape the dress, or the manner, 
or the mode of living, or the style of writing or speaking of some 
other wight. This is a deadly error, for it leads straight to affectation, 
which never fails to beget disgust the moment it is detected ; and 
detection dogs its heels. “For who,” as Tennyson asks, “can 
always act?”—#.e. play a part. No one. The mask is sure to fall 
off sooner or later ; and there stands the hypocrite self-exposed, as a 
hypocrite in the pristine sense of the word, iroxpirj¢, an actor, 
though not an honourable actor ; a stage-player on the stage of real 
life. ‘Thus, as Schopenhauer pointedly puts it, every man, instead of 
being bound to ape others, is bound to be original to the best of his 
ability, within the limits permitted by the law and by the dictates of 
morality. These will hinder him from carrying his own originality 
so far as to meddle with the equal right of his neighbour. 

“ And what of religion? You speak of the restraints imposed by 
law and by morality, but you say nothing of religion.” I imagine 
the reader to raise an objection which has arisen in my own mind. 
But, on reflection, I find myself justified in keeping religion apart 
from morality, because one most prevailing popular error is to 
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confound them as if they were oneand the same. And this is natural, 
for they both have their root in the heart. Both are feelings. Only 
they are not the same feeling. Religion is a feeling towards that 
great Being whose Name is so often taken in vain; morality is a feeling 
towards man ; and to treat them as one and the same feeling is to 
court confusion of thought within oneself, and endless misunder- 
standing without. 

There are vulgar errors and vulgar errors; and “their name is 
Legion.” As the poet Thomson says, “The choice perplexes,” 
which, by-the-by, may well have given birth to the now hackneyed 
French phrase /embarras de choix; for Thomson’s “Seasons ”— 
like Scott’s novels after them, albeit not to the same degree—did not 
fail to leave their mark on Continental literature. There is no more 
widespread—and, in that sense, vulgar—error than the belief that 
the Past dies; a belief most apparently, not to say obtrusively, 
present in Lonfellow’s ‘“ Let the dead Past bury its dead,” which 
further involves, though no doubt unwittingly, a perversion of the 
Redeemer’s bidding, “Let the dead bury their dead.” Not a 
syllable of a dead Past! That is pure Longfellow. No, the Past 
never dies. It lives in us who live, and will live in our children. 
Hence, in spite of the “old said saw,” bygones can never be entirely 
bygones, though we may strive our utmost to treat them as such. 
Then, if the Past died, how could it bind us? And if it bound us not, 
where—as George Eliot so pertinently asks—would duty lie? Why, 
we should haste to shirk all our obligations and frolic in a purely 
animal immorality. 

But ought one never to practise the proverb, “ Forget and 
forgive”? That were surely neither Christian nor moral, to hug the 
memory of old wrongs and ever lie in wait to avenge them. 
Doubtless. But here comes in a distinction which the popular 
proverb wholly obscures : “ Forgive, freely, with all your heart ; but 
forget never.” Forgive with all your heart, but remember with all 
your head. And this for divers reasons ; one of them being that, if 
the great Schopenhauer’s theory of madness be just, as we venture to 
think it is, to court forgetfulness is to court madness. And mad 
ness—like death—is already cheap enough. We must court neither. 

Here seems a fitting place to notice another widespread error, to 
wit, that Schopenhauer advocates suicide. We have read his works 
from beginning to end: not a line that flowed from his pen has 
escaped us ; and we assure the non-Schopenhauered reader that, far 
from advocating suicide, Schopenhauer severely condemns it as— 
paradoxical though this must sound and seem—the most vehement 
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affirmation of the sinful will to live. The reader will not expect us 
to attempt to explain that startling paradox here and now in the 
tail of a fluent paragraph. It needs, what Schopenhauer gives it, an 
explanatory treatise to itself ; which to the reader might pass muster 
or not. But we will ask him to take our word for it, that 
Schopenhauer strongly condemns self-slaughter; as indeed was 
pointed out some ten years ago by the author of an article in the 
Cornhill Magazine. 

That necessity—or need—is the mother of invention, cannot 
fairly be ranked as a vulgar error. Need zs the mother of all the 
useful arts. There, however, at “useful,” we must draw the line; 
else we shall run headlong into the vulgar belief that need is the 
mother of the beautiful arts, and starve our poets, our painters, and 
their peers, on principle. Nay, then, but Juvenal knew better, and 
tried to teach men better, some eighteen hundred years ago. We 
know that Virgil was affluent. Donatus, indeed, makes him a mil- 
lionaire. Juvenal soberly tells us that ’twas the work of a whole 
mind, not distraught by the sordid cares of seeking food and 
blankets, to pit A2neas against Turnus, and to paint the snakes that 
encircle the heads of the Furies : 

Magne mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda 
Attonite. 


And so our own Spenser sings : 


The vaunted verse a vacant head demands, 
Ne wont with crabbéd care the Muse to dwell. 


PHILIP KENT. 
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THE ANTICIPATED SCARCITY OF 
TIMBER. 


S long as a great part of the world remained unknown, man 
A had no consciousness of being cramped. In distance 
there was always a beyond; in resources there was always the 
practically inexhaustible. But now that the world has been 
measured and mapped, and no distance remains prohibitive of 
intercourse, man is beginning to feel a new sensation—that of being 
cramped and confined within very definite bounds, and of being 
severely limited in his resources. This is necessarily a new, a 
modern sensation. The limitations of area and resources of which 
peoples and races were conscious in the past, were accidental and 
temporary. The limitations of which we are now conscious are 
inevitable and ultimate. We cannot make the world larger than it 
is; we cannot increase its natural capacity of productiveness or 
impart to it fresh qualities. We can call into exercise the latent 
forces which it possesses, but we cannot create for it fresh forces. 
We know the world for what it is ; and all we can do is to develop 
as fully as possible its capabilities. In olden times there was 
always an horizon beyond the one we saw ; now we have seen the 
farthest horizon. We are locked in, and are beginning to realise 
the fact. 

This consciousness of being locked in has taken some time to 
become acute. Long after the geographers had demonstrated that 
the earth was a sphere separated from the rest of the universe by an 
immense distance, and even after most of the earth’s surface had 
been actually discovered by civilised travellers, the world seemed 
wide enough and empty enough to make it unnecessary to anticipate 
any inconvenience from its limited area. It is only in modern, quite 
modern, times that human enterprise has so rapidly and extensively 
swept across the oceans and over the continents as to compel man 
to take practical account of the ultimate limitations of the area on 
which it is possible for him to act. Enclosure has been added to 
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enclosure, until we find ourselves within measurable distance of the 
day when the whole world will be enclosed. 

The fact that we are rapidly approaching the ultimate limitations 
of the area in which we are confined is being curiously impressed 
upon us by a phenomenon which only the more speculative thinkers 
of the past could have anticipated. At the beginning of what we 
call civilisation, forests were in part the sources of inexhaustible raw 
material, and in part impenetrable regions of mystery and fear. 
Civilisation as it progressed found them in the way, and he who 
helped to clear them was a benefactor to the race. Later, much 
later, when timber had become immeasurably more valuable, forests 
were still regarded as practically inexhaustible ; and, though their 
destruction was deplored in certain localities, it was left to the nine- 
teenth century to awaken to the fact that it was possible so to 
deplete the forests as to bring about a world-wide timber famine, 
besides introducing calamitous climatal and physical changes in 
large districts. Here we come upon our new consciousness of 
terrestrial limitations. ‘There are no new lands covered with virgin 
forests for us to discover. If we are to have in the future a supply 
of timber equal to our demands, we must draw it from the lands we 
know of; and if those lands are to continue their present supply, 
their forests must be dealt with much more scientifically than they 
are dealt with now. Thus the threatened timber famine possesses 
an interest over and above that which necessarily belongs to it—the 
interest of being one of the first practical hints that we are locked in. 

Though the evidences upon which the cry of danger to the 
world’s timber supply is based are incontrovertible, that cry —in spite 
of the persistency with which it is repeated—may still be met with 
incredulity by persons who have not paid special attention to the 
subject. The casual observer sees trees in abundance in most places 
which he visits. He may have traversed some of the forest dis- 
tricts of Germany and Russia, or been in the pine woods of the 
northern countries of Europe. The “ backwoods” of America, the 
“virgin forests” of Canada, are terms that suggest to him timber 
resources, the exhaustibility of which he may imagine that we can 
safely leave to be discussed by our descendants. Then he is apt to 
mention loftily the unsurveyed tracts of Central Australia and 
Central Africa, with an incidental reference to South America. He 
knows of the immense forests in India, and has perhaps heard of the 
enormous band of untouched forest land that stretches across 
Asiatic Siberia. In the face of all this, the cry of alarm raised 
appears to him unnecessary, not to say ludicrous. But the initiated 
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know better. They know that the enormously increased and still 
rapidly increasing modern demand for timber of all kinds has already 
made very serious inroads upon the more accessible forest territories 
of the world ; that the timber has been, and in many parts still is, 
felled in such a way as permanently to disafforest the districts in 
which it grew ; that the timber-producing countries are every year 
becoming more and more timber-consuming countries in the sense 
that they either do, or soon will, need all their own timber for their 
own use ; that some of the world’s forest lands are so far away from, 
and so inconveniently situated with respect to, the chief importing 
countries, as to make the cost and trouble of conveying thence heavy 
timber prohibitive until famine prices are reached ; that, in a word, 
the present commercial demand for timber is so rapidly overtaking 
the present reproduction of timber throughout the world, that unless 
energetic measures on a large scale are very speedily taken tu secure 
an adequate annual reproduction a very near future will find the cry 
of alarm converted into a universal lamentation over actual calamity. 
Because a man can lose himself in a wood even in comparatively 
woodless England, or can find in an hour’s stroll a number of 
magnificent park trees, it does not follow that there is a plethora of 
timber in the world. Besides its annual crop of native timber, 
Great Britain is buying every year many million pounds worth of 
foreign timber, and is every year increasing its purchases. Trees do 
not grow up like corn or cabbages. Few are worth much in less 
than fifty years, and many require two hundred years to give them 
their full value. From these data it is not difficult to discover that, 
unless care is taken to secure adequate reproduction, the world’s con- 
sumption of timber must speedily overtake the world’s supply. 

This is by no means all. A timber famine would be an enormous 
commercial and industrial calamity, and would prejudicially affect the 
conditions of life to an almost inconceivable degree ; but an equally 
if not a more serious result would be the effect produced upon 
climate and upon the general fertility of the earth by an excessive 
diminution of forest areas. How great have already been the 
changes produced in the character of certain lands by the destruction 
of forests is not at present known to, or if known is not seriously 
considered by, the public at large. Influences that operate slowly 
and obscurely are easily overlooked, though their effects may in the 
long run be most disastrous. It may appear to the unobservant and 
thoughtless a ridiculously far cry from the reckless destruction of 
forests to the spread of sandy deserts and arid tracts during historical 
times over Northern Africa, South-Western Asia, and Southern and 
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Western Europe. Yet the two phenomena are connected as cause 
and effect. It will be one of the politico-scientific tasks of the 
future to determine what ratio must be maintained between the area 
of woodland and of open country, in order to ensure the continued 
fertility and habitability of the open country. No development of 
industrially applied science, no political sagacity, no intellectual cul- 
ture, no social system which does not practically recognise the 
necessity of preserving an equilibrium in the great natural conditions 
of the earth’s surface, will save man from ruin. Not only is man 
‘“‘ locked in” here upon this globe, but he is able to make his world 
unfit for him to live in. He can convert his garden into an unin- 
habitable desert ; and he can do this with a facility of which very few 
appear to have any conception. He has only to go on for a few 
generations doing as he is now doing, supplying the year’s market 
with the produce of a century, and making no adequate provision for 
the supplies of the future. The homely old phrase, familiar to agri- 
culturists, about “ eating the calf in the cow’s belly,” describes what 
is merely a trivial blunder in comparison. Corn and cattle can be 
speedily and easily reproduced ; but not so trees and forests. Not 
only do trees require many years to arrive at maturity ; but forests 
when recklessly destroyed are restored with extreme difficulty, and 
conditions are only too easily set up which render such restoration 
almost impossible. 

This article might be lengthened indefinitely by adducing a mul- 
titude of facts in proof of the above assertions. These facts have 
long been known to experts, and to a small portion of the reading 
public. Action has been taken in some countries ; but that action 
is still too local, and in its totality altogether inadequate to the 
urgency of the case. It is not enough that a few nations should pre- 
serve their forests at home. What is urgently needed is that the 
great timber-producing regions of the world should be protected from 
the calamity that threatens them, and through them all the peoples 
of the earth. The problem is both a domestic and a cosmopolitan 
one ; but to no Great Power is it more interesting than to the 
British Empire. In one form and another Great Britain consumes 
more timber than any other Power. Not one of the other 
important old countries produces at home less timber relatively to 
its size. On the other hand, Britain owns, in her dependencies and 
colonies, more forest land than any other Power in the world ; and 
though her Indian forests are comparatively well taken care of, her 
colonies are very urgently in need of some action to prevent the 
reckless and wasteful destruction of their valuable timber treasures. 
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Neither at home nor in the colonies can the matter be safely left 
to uncontrolled private enterprise. At home, planting is insufficiently 
remunerative to call forth—or even to justify—any considerable out- 
lay on the part of the private capitalist ; in the colonies, where the 
timber has been already accumulated by untrammelled Nature, the 
private adventurer naturally considers only present profit and rushes 
the wealth produced by past centuries into the ever-eager markets. 
The inference is obvious: the whole question is one of State con- 
trol, not of private enterprise. Even in a small, or comparatively 
small, country like that of Britain, some kind of State initiative and 
control is necessary. The amount of capital that must long lie dor- 
mant, the extent of area required, the need for highly trained and 
carefully regulated skill and labour, the fact that many of the 
advantages derived from a judicious system of forest cultivation are 
national rather than personal, the importance of securing a conserva- 
tion as well as a present supply of timber—these and other reasons 
afford an accumulative argument in favour of State control. 

As to our own islands, it would be grossly unjust to our landed 
class, either of the past or the present, to accuse them of a blamable 
indifference to timber cultivation. What growing timber we possess 
we owe to the often unremunerated zeal of our noblemen and 
landed gentry in planting. We have unforgotten traditions of 
“ planting dukes,” and of others who have devoted much thought 
and much money to this work. It is true that “sport” has often 
been one of the prompting motives, and that a taste for richly 
timbered grounds has been another ; but there have been also other 
motives at work of a more practical and sometimes of a patriotic 
character. If there remains much land which might be planted 
with advantage to the country as a whole, this is not due to any 
reluctance to plant on the part of the landowners, but to their natural 
disinclination to incur serious risks, and to withdraw capital from 
more immediately profitable employment. Our arboricultural 
societies are kept up to a large extent by landowners who are 
zealous promoters of forestry education and training. The British 
landowners are doing what they can ; but the work which has to be 
done is too great for private, and too slowly remunerative for com- 
pany, enterprise. What private enterprise cannot do, however, the 
State might do, not only without loss but with profit to the nation. 
State initiative and control in this matter would not be open to the 
charge of benefiting one class at the expense of the rest. The 
benefit would, in one form or another, be felt by all classes. Timber 
is a commodity which is bound up with all the conveniences of life ; 
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and the physical benefits to be derived from a judiciously regulated 
ratio between woodland and open fields would be shared by all 
classes. It would be an extravagance to say, as some have done, 
that Great Britain could be made to grow all the timber she needs 
without interference with other land industries ; but if she could be 
got to largely reduce the quantity imported, the advantage would be 
universally felt when the stress of higher prices came—as it must 
come, however speedily the great timber-producing countries set 
about the work of scientifically cultivating their forests. The evil 
has already gone so far that it would be too optimistic to hope that 
a temporary scarcity can be avoided. Such a scarcity is inevitable ; 
but to us in Great Britain, at least, its severity would be diminished, 
and its duration shortened, if some system of State forestry were 
at once initiated. 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 
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CATHERINE II. AND THE COMTE 
DE SEGUR. 


NE of the ambassadors most agreeable to the Empress 
Catherine was the versatile Comte de Ségur. The Russian 
Court at that time set up the French as their standard for imitation, 
and the chief amusements consisted in writing and acting French 
plays and composing impromptu French verses. In all of these the 
French ambassador excelled. At a moment’s notice he could pour 
forth his homage in rhyme, write verses to order like a poet 
laureate, or compose a play to be acted at the Empress’s private 
theatre. Naturally he took a foremost place in the circle of 
Catherine’s admirers and flatterers. 

De Ségur was a republican at heart, and had fought with 
Lafayette in America, but this did not prevent him from being an 
excellent courtier. At his first audience he was overtaken by a 
curious lapse of memory, but his af/omd and easy grace saved him 
from making an awkward début. He describes the incident him- 
self : 

“‘T had, conformably to usage, given the Vice-Chancellor a copy 
of the address which I was to deliver on reaching the Imperial 
palace. The Comte de Cobentzel, ambassador from Austria, came 
into the cabinet where I waited the moment of being presented. 
His lively and animated conversation, added to the importance of 
some affairs of which he spoke, engrossed my attention so com- 
pletely that, when informed that the Empress was about to receive 
me, I found I had totally forgotten the address. It was in vain that 
I endeavoured to recollect it while crossing the apartments, when 
suddenly the door of that in which the Empress stood was thrown 
open. She was magnificently dressed and standing with her hand 
onacolumn. Her majestic air, the dignity of her appearance, her 
haughty glance, and somewhat theatrical attitude, striking me with 
surprise, tended still more to confuse my memory. Fortunately, 
instead of making useless efforts to recall it, I suddenly adopted the 
resolution of making an extempore speech, in which there were not, 
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perhaps, two words of that which had been communicated to the 
Empress, and for which she had prepared her reply. A _ slight 
degree of surprise was expressed on her features, but this did not 
prevent her from answering me at once, with no less grace than 
affability, by even adding some words that were personally flattering 
to me.” 

Some time afterwards the Empress reminded him of his first 
audience, and asked him why he had not delivered the speech which 
he had written. 

With the gallantry of his nation the Count replied that he was 
so overwhelmed and confused by the sudden vision of her Majesty 
that his memory failed him, and he was obliged to have recourse to 
the first words that occurred to him. 

“You did very well,” replied the Empress. “Everybody has 
his faults ; I am very subject to prejudice. I recollect that one of 
your predecessors on the day of his being presented to me was so 
confused that he could only say, ‘The King my master.’ I waited 
for the rest, and he again repeated, ‘The King my master,’ and 
could not proceed further. At length, the third time, I came to his 
aid, and said that I had long known the friendship of the King his 
master for me. Everyone told me he was a man of talents, and yet 
his timidity had created an unjust prejudice against him, and for 
which I now reproach myself, as you see, though rather tardily.” 

The Empress was fond of rhyming competitions, and would 
suggest words on which the company were to try their skill. She 
asked one evening for a rhyme to be made on the words “ amour,” 
“ frotte,” “tambour,” “note,” and the French ambassador wrote the 
following lines : 

De vingt peuples Catherine est l’amour ; 
Craignez de I’attaquer ; malheur a qui s’y frotte. 
La renommée est son tambour 
Et Vhistoire son garde-note. 
It was delightful to the Empress to find an ambassador who 
could compose verses “ tout trempés d’encens divins et de roses” in 
her honour. The Count became a privileged guest, and was con- 
stantly with the Empress wherever she went. When she made her 
famous tour in the Crimea, accompanied by the Emperor Joseph II. 
of Austria, De Ségur always had a seat in the Imperial carriage or 
in the cabin of the boat. She was very gay and lively in her 
manner, and one day the Count, thinking to amuse her, related a 
rather risgué story. The Empress immediately froze, and inter- 
rupting him with a question changed the subject of conversation. 
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Catherine had a humorous way of referring to her vast empire 
as “my little household.” While they were in the Crimea she said 
to De Ségur— 

“T’'ll bet a wager, M. le Comte, that at this moment your fine 
ladies, your fashionables, and your “/erati at Paris pity you greatly 
for having to travel in this country of bears, amidst barbarians and 
with a tiresome Czarina. I respect your learned men, but I love 
the uncultivated better ; for my own part I only wish to know what 
is necessary for the management of my “ttle household.” 

“Your Majesty,” replied the Count, “amuses yourself at our 
expense. You well know that no person in France thinks of you in 
that manner. Voltaire is a sufficiently brilliant and clear inter- 
preter to your Majesty of our opinions and sentiments. You should 
rather be sometimes discontented with the species of fear and 
jealousy which the prodigious increase of your little household gives 
to the greatest Powers.” 

France was a great upholder of Turkey, and the Empress, 
referring to this, said to the ambassador— 

** Avouez que vos Turcs sont de bien vilaines gens, et qu’il est 
dommage de les voir camper sur le Bosphore.” 

The Count diplomatically replied, “ Que votre Majesté prenne 
Yengagement que d’autres ni plus vilaines ni plus beaux ne se 
présenteront dans les eaux du Bosphore.” 

The Comte de Ségur was an excellent diplomatist as well as an 
agreeable trifler. He did not spend all his time in writing plays for 
the theatre at “The Hermitage,” or inventing rhymes. For years 
the French ambassadors had been striving to make a commercial 
treaty with Russia, and obtain for French merchants advantages 
enjoyed by the English. De Ségur seized the moment when there 
happened to be a strong political feeling against England to press 
the Treaty question, and carried it through to the satisfaction both 
of his master and the Empress, who presented him with her portrait 
set in diamonds, a set of valuable furs, and the sum of 40,000 francs. 

The French Revolution brought the Comte de Ségur’s mission 
to an abrupt termination. His sympathies were strongly with the 
democrats, and he insisted on returning to France. No persuasions 
on the part of the Empress were of any avail. After his departure 
Catherine showed great animosity against the Revolutionists, and 
caused invectives to be published against them. The consequence 
was that she, in her turn, became a target for abuse, and the Count, 
who probably knew more about the private life of the Empress than 
any man out of Russia, is said to have inspired the pamphlets which 
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appeared against her. Catherine’s conduct furnished abundant 
material for her enemies, and it is quite possible that De Ségur 
turned informer. But it is only fair at the same time to remember 
that he has left among his own records.a very discriminating and 
unprejudiced description of the Empress. According to him 
Catherine’s habits were simple and somewhat austere. She rose at 
six and lighted her own fire, and gave the morning hours to work 
with her Ministers and Government officials. She was served at 
table with as little ceremony as a private person. Her pleasures 
never interfered with her business, and she had such a grasp of 
affairs that her Ministers were more like secretaries, all the most 
important despatches being written at her dictation. ‘Le génie de 
Catherine était vaste, son esprit fin; on voyait en elle un mélange 
étonnant des qualités qu’on trouve le plus rarement réunies. Trop 
sensible aux plaisirs et cependant assidue au travail, elle était 
naturelle dans sa vie privée, dissimulée dans sa politique; son 
ambition ne connaissait pas de bornes, mais elle la dirigeait avec 
prudence. Constante non dans ses passions mais dans ses amitiés, 
elle s’était fait en administration et en politique des principes fixes ; 
jamais elle n’abandonna ni un ami ni un projet.” 


GEORGIANA HILL. 
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THE COLERIDGE COUNTRY. 


MONG the many vicissitudes in the life of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, there was only one spot that possessed for him the 
true affinities of home. Not the Lake District, not Nether Stowey, 
not the dreamed-of elysium on the banks of the Susquehanna, but 
a village among the hills that cradle the brawling Otter, and the 
scenes of which that village is the centre, can alone claim the dis- 
tinctive appellation of “The Coleridge Country.” ‘ For the world 
in general,” says a biographer of the poet, “the name of Coleridge 
is so indissolubly connected with the Lake country and the Lake 
poets, that the fact of his being by birth a Devonshire man is almost 
forgotten.” It was in the village of Ottery St. Mary that he first 
saw the light ; in point of time the place can claim but few years of 
his existence, but it remained to him, throughout life, the dearest 
spot on earth, and however Ulysses-like his subsequent wanderings 
may have been, a lengthening chain of memories and associations 
kept his mind in touch with the scenes among which his earliest ties 
were formed. It was, so to speak, the metropolis of his affections, 
and thither until the end all the avenues of his fancy and his 
thoughts tended. 

His poetry abounds in allusions to these boyhood haunts. The 
earliest notes that he uttered to the world are inspired by memories 
of Ottery. In the dedication of his first-published volume to his 
brother, the Rev. George Coleridge (which resembles Goldsmith’s 
very similar dedication of ‘The Traveller” to his brother, the Rev. 
Henry Goldsmith, in nothing so much as in its longings for his first 
home and its pensive regrets for wasted years of wandering), he says : 


A blessed lot hath he, who having past 

His youth and early manhood in the stir 

And turmoil of the world, retreats at length .. . 
To the same dwelling where his fathers dwelt. 


To me the Eternal Wisdom hath dispensed 
A different fortune and more different mind ; 
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Me from the spot where first I sprang to light 
Too soon transplanted, ere my soul had fixed 
Its first domestic loves ; and thence through life 
Chasing chance-started friendships. . . 

Yet at times 
My soul is sad that I have roamed through life 
Still most a stranger, most with naked heart 
At mine own home and birthplace. 


He was never weary of celebrating the beauties of his native 
stream. According to the traditions of the place, he once very 
nearly lost his life beneath its waters, but this by no means abated 
the ardour of his affection for it. One of his favourite haunts was 
the “ Pixies’ Parlour,” a sandy excavation in the side of the wood- 
covered hill overhanging the river. It remains to-day in very much 
the same condition as when the poet knew it. The roots of old 
trees “intertwined with wildest texture, blackened o’er with age,” 
form the ceiling of the cave; its sides and walls are scored with 
innumerable ciphers, among which may be distinguished the poet’s 
own and those of his brothers, “cut,” as he himself says, “by the 
hand of their childhood.” Thither he loved to resort, and in that 
sequestered retreat would indulge in those long, deep day-dreams 
that were at once his weakness and his strength, the secret of 
his overmastering charm, and the source of that indolence and 
impotence that well-nigh proved his ruin. ‘ Thither,” he says, 


while the murmuring throng 
Of wild bees hum their dreary song, 
By indolence and fancy taught, 
A youthful bard unknown to fame 
Woos the queen of solemn thought. . . 
Weaving gay dreams of sunny-tinctured hue. 


In his lines “To a Beautiful Spring in a Village,” he addresses 
his favourite stream in terms of no stinted affection : 


Once more, sweet stream, with slow foot wandering near, 
I bless thy milky waters cold and clear 
Escaped the flashing of the noon-tide hours ; 
With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 
(Ere from the zephyr-haunted brink I turn) 
My languid hand shall wreath thy mossy urn. 
The rustic here at eve with pensive look, 
Whistling low ditties, leans upon his crook ; 
Or starting, pauses with hope-mingled dread, 
To list the much-loved maid’s accustomed tread. 
She, vainly mindful of her dame’s command, 
Loiters, the long-filled pitcher in her hand. 
F2 
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Unboastful stream ! thy fount with pebbled falls, 
The faded form of past delight recalls, 

What time the morning sun of hope arose 

And all was joy... . 


The same theme inspires him again in the lines “ Written in 
Early Youth” : 


Dear native brook ! like peace so placidly 
Smoothing through fertile fields thy current meek, 
Dear native brook ! where first young poesy, 
Stared wildly eager in her noon-tide dream, 
Where blameless pleasures dimples quiet’s cheek 
As water-lilies ripple a slow stream. 

Dear native haunts ! where virtue still is gay, 
Where friendship’s fixed star sheds a mellowed ray ; 
No more shall deck your pensive pleasures sweet, 
With wreaths of sober hue my evening seat ; 

Yet dear to Fancy’s eye your varied scene 

Of wood, hill, vale and sparkling brook between ; 
Yet sweet to Fancy’s ear the warbled song 

That soars on morning’s wing, your vales among. 





The beautiful sonnet “To the River Otter” affords yet further 
proof, if such were required, of his tender and lingering regard 
for the scenes of his childhood : 


Dear native brook! Wild streamlet of the West ! 
How many various-fated years have passed, 

What blissful and what anguished hours, since last 
I skimmed the smooth thin stone along thy breast, 
Numbering its light leaps? Yet so deep impressed 
Sink the sweet scenes of childhood, that mine eyes 
I never shut amid the sunny blaze, 

But straight with all their tints thy waters rise ; 
Thy crossing plank, thy margin’s willowy maze 
And bedded sand that, veined with various dyes, 
Gleamed thro’ thy bright transparence to the gaze ! 
Visions of childhood ! Oft have ye beguiled 

Lone manhood cares, yet waking fondest sighs. 
Ah ! that once more I were a careless child. 





In their aspects and history the scenes so celebrated are not 
unworthy of the poet’s devotion to them. Ottery St. Mary might be 
summarily described, in the language of the gazetteer, as an ancient 
market-town situate in a fertile valley on the eastern bank of the 
River Otter. But this would convey no adequate idea of the 
quiet, old-world charm, the sense of retirement and seclusion, and 
the sleepy atmosphere of poetic association that linger about its 
streets, and seem to impregnate the life and thought of the place. 
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Owing to its proximity to Exeter it has played an important part in 
the history of this country. During the long and distracting period 
of the Wars of the Roses, the splendid days of Elizabethan enterprise, 
the chances and changes of the time of Cromwell, the little town upon 
the Otter figures again and again. It was here that Henry VI. 
lingered on his way to Exeter what time the city streets ran with the 
rival blood of Lancaster and York. It was here that Raleigh made 
his home. It was here, at a room in Hayes Court (the seat of the 
late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge), that Cromwell held a convention 
for the purpose of raising men and money to fight the forces of 
Charles ; and it was here that Fairfax had his headquarters when, 
after the splendid victory of Naseby, he marched to quell the 
opposition in the West. Like Exeter, but unlike Plymouth and the 
northern part of the county, Ottery adhered to the Royalist cause 
during the civil wars of the seventeenth century, and it was probably 
on this account that the two great leaders of the armies of the Parlia- 
ment chose it as their temporary abidingplace. Buttheliterary associ- 
ations of a locality are ever more interesting and abiding than those 
of a martial character, and Ottery is prouder of being the birthplace 
of Coleridge than of any real or imaginary distinction that kings or 
potentates may have conferred upon it. Thackeray was a frequent 
sojourner in the neighbourhood, and what the author of “ West- 
ward Ho !” was to Bideford, that, to a great extent, the author of 
“ Pendennis ” was to Ottery St. Mary. Beneath a thin disguise, we 
have little difficulty in recognising the identity of Clavering St. Mary 
with that of the town upon the Otter, and Coleridge himself has not 
given us more charming pictures of the place than are to be found 
in the pages of “Pendennis.” What, for instance, could be more 
charming or true to the facts than his description of “The Happy 
Village ” ?— 

“ Looking at the little old town of Clavering St. Mary from the 
London Road, as it runs by the Lodge at Fairoaks, and seeing the 
rapid and shining Brawl winding down from the town and skirting 
the woods of Clavering Park, and the ancient church tower and 
peaked roofs of the houses rising up amongst trees and old walls, 
behind which swells a fair background of sunshiny hills that stretch 
from Clavering westward towards the sea, the place looks so cheery 
and comfortable that many a traveller’s heart must have yearned 
towards it from the coach-top, and he must have thought that it was 
in such a calm friendly nook he would like to shelter at the end of 
life’s struggle.” The original of “ Fairoaks,” the family demesne of 
the Pendennises, differs in nothing but the name from a place well 
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known in Ottery, where Thackeray used frequently to stay in his 
holiday visits to the West. ‘“Clavering Park” is no less easily 
distinguishable ; “ the rapid and shining Brawl,” celebrated as the 
scene of Mr. Pen’s fishing and philandering expeditions, is no other 
than the Otter itself. Even the tree, in the hollow of which the 
novelist’s hero used to deposit his box of ground-bait and other fish- 
ing commodities, and which afterwards served the purpose of Love’s 
post in his passage at hearts with Miss Amery, is known and 
indicated as an object of rare interest to-day. Thackeray, in his own 
inimitable way, has caught and expressed that drowsy, old-world 
atmosphere so generally associated with ancient respectable market- 
towns, and so particularly inseparable from Ottery. 

An object of important interest in the village is the Abbey 
Church, which rises up on the south side of the market “ with its 
great grey towers, of which the sun illuminates the delicate carvings, 
deepening the shadows of the huge buttresses, and gilding the 
glittering windows and flaming vanes.” Were it not a little beside the 
mark, it would be no uninteresting task to sit at the feet of our good 
friend Dr. Portman and learn something of the history of this 
venerable pile. How it fared beneath the hands of the pious 
Vandals of Puritan days ; how it survived its rude and repeated 
purifications of fire; how many of wise and of warlike have 
worshipped within its walls ; what scenes of bravery and of blood ; 
what chances and changes, what hopes and fears its aged eyes have 
looked down upon! In the long array of names, more or less 
distinguished, that occur in connection with the edifice, there 
is one that appeals to us with a sense of peculiar recognition. 
It was probably about the commencement of the sixteenth century 
that Alexander Barclay was appointed by Bishop Cornish to a 
chaplaincy at Ottery St. Mary. He was one of the last, as well as 
one of the most popular, poets of the era that immediately preceded 
the great sunburst of Elizabethan song. In the light of retrospective 
criticism he does not occupy a very exalted position in the scale of 
poetic merit, but with his contemporaries ‘“‘ The Ship of Fools” was 
popular for the unsparing onslaught it made upon the follies and 
vices of the times. To the reader of to-day its chief interest is in the 
picture it gives of contemporary manners and customs. It abounds 
in allusions to the locality and people in and among which and 
whom the poet lived. At the end of the Latin dedication prefixed 
to the poem the following note appears: ‘‘ This present boke, named 
the ‘Shyp of Folys of the Worlde,’ was translated in the College 
Saynte Otery in the counte of Devonshyre: out of Latin, French 
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and Doche into Englysshe Tonge by Alexander Barclaye, Preste ; 
and at that time chaplen in the sayde college: Translated in the 
year of our Lord God MCCCCC, VIIJ.” 

In modern times the name of the Rev. John Coleridge, Vicar of 
the parish, and Chaplain-Priest, and Master of the King’s School, is 
one which, for our present purpose, is more important than that of 
Barclay’s. Apart from the interest that attaches to him as father of 
the author of “Christabel,” he was himself a personality to be 
reckoned with. He was one of the best Hebrew scholars of his time. 
It is said that, while preaching, he would frequently exclaim, “These, 
my brethren, are the words of the Holy Spirit,” proceeding to quote 
from the Hebrew original, to the admiration, doubtless, if not to the 
edification, of his rustic hearers. De Quincey tells several stories of 
his eccentricity and absent-mindedness, some of which, however, are 
probably more legendary than true. His son Samuel says of him 
that ‘‘in learning, good-heartedness, absentness of mind, and exces- 
sive ignorance of the world, he was a perfect Parson Adams.” He 
was the author of several books, including a “Critical Latin 
Grammar ” and “ Miscellaneous Dissertations arising from 17th and 
18th chapters of the Book of Judges.” 

Next to the church, the greatest object of interest in the village 
was, until recently, the Free Grammar School, commonly called the 
“ King’s School,” founded by Henry VIII. Of this establishment 
the elder Coleridge was, as has been indicated, formerly the master; 
so also was the Rev. Mr. Wapshott, of ‘“ Pendennis.” On the 
death of his father in 1781, Coleridge became a day scholar at the 
King’s School, and continued in this capacity until early in the 
following year, when a presentation to Christ’s Hospital was obtained 
for him. The school was some few years since pulled down, and a 
garden now adorns the site where once it stood. Some of Coleridge’s 
biographers assert that the old King’s School was actually the birth- 
place of the poet, but the Rectory—‘“a stout, broad-shouldered 
brick house of the reign of Anne,” as Thackeray describes it—has 
probably a better claim to this distinction. 

In 1782 the orphaned youth was “transplanted” from the place 
of his “first domestic loves ” and inducted into his new life as 

a liveried school-boy in the depths 
Of the huge city. 

Thus, “Torn by early sorrow from his native seat,” it is not un- 
natural that his thoughts should revert to those early scenes, as to 
an Eden from which an unkind Fate had banished him. That this 
was so is evident from the references to this period which occur in 
his later poems. Years after the walls of the old Grey Friars had 
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ceased to echo the accents of “the inspired charity boy,” in the 
solitude of his cottage at Stowey, he recalls some of the impressions 
of those lonely schoolboy days. Musing by the low-burnt fire at 
midnight, and gazing on that fluttering film of soot upon the grate, 
which, country superstition avers, betokens the advent of a stranger 
at one’s hearth, he says : 

How oft at School, with most believing mind, 

Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars 

To watch the fluttering stranger! And as oft, 

With unclosed lids already have I dreamed 

Of my sweet Birthplace, and the old church tower, 

Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, clang 

From morn to evening all the hot Fair-day, 

So sweetly that they stirred and haunted me 

With a wild pleasure, falling on my ear 

Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 

So gazed I till the soothing things I dreamt 

Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams ! 

And so I brooded all the following morn, 

Awed by the stern preceptor’s face, mine eye 

Fixed with mock study on my swimming book : 

Save if the door half-opened, and I snatched 

A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 

For still I hoped to see the stranger’s face, 

Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved, 

My playmate when we both were clothed alike ! 

There was at least one among his schoolfellows who was able to 
understand and appreciate these dreams and longings of the poor 
friendless boy. In “Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,” “The 
Melancholy Elia,” one of Coleridge’s earliest friends, speaks for him 
in the following passage: “My parents and those who should care 
for me were far away. Those few acquaintances of theirs whom they 
could reckon upon as being kind to me in the great city, after a little 
forced notice which they had the grace to take of me on my first 
arrival in town, soon grew tired of my holiday visits. They seemed 
to them to recur too often, though I thought them few enough ; and 
one after another they all failed me, and I felt myself alone among 
some six hundred playmates. . . . How in my dreams would my 
native town (far in the West) come back with its church, and trees, 
and faces! And I would wake weeping, and in the anguish of my 
heart exclaim upon sweet Calne in Wiltshire.” 

***Calne’ of course,” says Mr. J. Dykes Campbell in his “ Life 
of Coleridge,” “is only Lamb’s device for concealing his friend’s 
identity, and was selected, doubtless, partly for its cadence and partly 
because Coleridge resided there shortly before going to Highgate. 
With his entrance to Christ’s Hospital, Coleridge’s personal con- 
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nection with Ottery was practically at an end. Although the place 
seems never to have lost its old charm for him, and his holiday visits 
thereto in after years were not infrequent, he appears never to have 
permanently settled there after his first exile from it. It is possible 
that he spent some time there in 1784, 1789, and 1790. Again in 
1791, between school and college, it is reasonably certain that he 
went home, and the poem entitled “ Happiness” bears internal signs 
of having been written at Ottery at this time. The long vacation of 
1793 appears to have been spent with his family at Ottery. To this 
period belong the verses called “ Kisses” and “The Rose,” which 
were originally addressed to Miss F. Nisbett, of Plymouth, whither 
the author accompanied his eldest brother on a visit. The “Song 
of the Pixies” appears also to have been written on the occasion of 
this home-going. 

After his departure from Cambridge in 1794 there appears to 
have been a breach of the friendly relations existing between himself 
and his family ; but in the summer of 1796 he paid a visit of recon- 
ciliation to Ottery. Of this visit he says, in a letter to Rev. J. P. 
Estlin, of Bristol, a friend and frequent correspondent of the poet’s : 
“TI was received by my mother with transport, and by my brother 
George with joy and tenderness, and by my other brothers with affec- 
tionate civility.” 

In a letter to his brother George in 1798 he proposed another 
visit to Ottery, but this appears not to have been carried out, and on 
his next return thither in August 1799 he was accompanied by his 
wife. Southey, who with his wife had set out for Sidmouth at the 
same time, was detained with the Coleridges at Ottery for some days. 
The gathering seems to have been a very happy one, notwithstanding 
the frequent disputes that took place between Coleridge and his 
brothers touching the extravagant political and religious views that 
the former had espoused. Southey, in a letter to his friend John May, 
gives an interesting description of the family gathering : ‘‘ We were 
all a good deal amused,” he says, “by the old lady [Coleridge’s 
mother]. She could not hear what was going on, but seeing Samuel 
arguing with his brothers, took it for granted that he must be wrong, 
and cried out, ‘Ah! if your poor father had been alive, he’d soon 
have convinced you.’ ” 

This was Coleridge’s last visit to his native place. A lasting 
rupture arose between him and his family in consequence of the 
former’s proposed separation from his wife. A return visit was 
suggested in 1807, but it was never carried into effect, and Ottery 


saw its best and noblest son no more. 
PERCIVAL H. W. ALMY. 
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MR. WYATT. 


E had the air of a music-master. We were unanimous on that 

point. The pursuit of no other calling could produce that 

look of pensive longing, or the pathos of those hollow cheeks and 

that emaciated stoop. Yes, he was, he must be, a music-master ; 

and our opinion was strengthened when, after I had been hard at 

work all one morning on Chopin’s “ Fifth Prelude,” near an open 

window, a neat professional card was found in the letter-box, 
inscribed : “ Mr. Wyatt, Professor of Music, 156 Tinterden Road.” 

“ Peter,” I said, “that black, cadaverous man ¢s a music-master, 
and he lives in Tinterden Road. He heard me practising this 
morning, and thought I needed a few lessons, so he’s left a card to 
show me that I need not go far for instruction.” 

After this, Mr. Wyatt became an object of daily interest, as he 
passed up and down the Terrace, intent on his high and artistic 
calling. Not that he possessed any of those melodramatic adjuncts 
peculiar to musical genius. He had no mane of waving hair; he 
was not clean-shaven ; he wore no velvet coat. On the contrary, 
he had close-cropped, black, oily hair, and a stubbly moustache, and 
was neatly attired in black serge. In fact, as Peter said, he looked 
like a young man from a draper’s shop, turned dissenting parson, 
who combined the clerical with the lay garb so successfully as to 
produce only a neat demureness of appearance. Nor was there the 
fascination of Bohemia about him. No, he possessed none of 
these attractions. Twice every Sunday, with a large prayer-book 
tucked under his arm, he passed up and down the Terrace on his 
way to and from church. “Ah! an organist,” we said. On these 
occasions his woman-kind accompanied him. With an elderly 
woman on his right arm, whom we conjectured to be his mother or 
mother-in-law, and on his left a tall, angular woman, who we at once 
said was his wife, or perhaps his sister, with a sweet, pensive, yet 
triumphant smile upon his face, his walk along the Terrace partook 
of the nature of a saintly progress. Such an example of sanctified 
coquettishness we had never before seen in aman. It was absurd, 
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ridiculous, even contemptible—opinions which were banished the 
moment we felt the influence of the sweet but resigned melancholy 
of his careworn face. 

One cannot ridicule that which one pities. 

It was a real pleasure to us when we saw him riding a bicycle. 
How many months of self-denial might not that purchase have cost 
him? It was rather a nice bicycle, too, and he rode it not un- 
gracefully. 

Perhaps Fortune was going to smile on our music-master. But, 
alas for the frailty of human life and the uncertainty of human 
hope ! 

When next we saw him he was mourning. 

He passed down the Terrace that Sunday as before, but the 
saintly friskiness was gone. He wore a deep hat-band, and carried 
black kid gloves and an umbrella. 

How hard it seemed that to lives so little joyous, spent not in 
grinding or sordid, but—what is perhaps more painful to some 
natures—faralysing poverty, the separation of death should come ! 

We felt not a little sympathy for Mr. Wyatt, and a melancholy 
curiosity as to the nature of the loss he had sustained. On the other 
hand, we felt that the consolations of his religion must be bearing 
him up under his affliction. It is at such a time as this that one 
appreciates the worth of religion. Mr. Wyatt mourned for fully 
twelve months, although, as time went on, the burden of his woe 
appeared lighter. In the early days of our interest our observation 
had been more general than particular. We had seen him surrounded 
by his woman-folk and had vaguely characterised them as his mother 
or sister or wife, or what not. Now we became aware that his 
companions never exceeded two in number. The third—there had 
often been a third—had disappeared. She it was whom death had 
taken. 

But—wife, sister, or mother—Mr. Wyatt was recovering from her 
loss. His step had once more resumed its jaunty demureness: he 
even seemed to be indulging in a reverential witticism on the 
Sunday’s sermon with one or other of the clinging women whom he 
supported. It is not pleasant to think that the dead are so easily 
forgotten, but who could resent the fact that happiness in some 
measure was returning to a life of such sombre possibilities ? 

Happiness was returning to Mr. Wyatt. Of that there could be 
no doubt. But we feared for his health. In spite of the bicycle, 
the purchase of which had necessitated such economy, Mr. Wyatt 
was finding it necessary to visit many of his pupils in a hansom cab. 
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But as his health declined, his spirits rose. He became thinner 
than ever, his face in repose more melancholy, but there could be no 
doubt that that gentle, coquettish buoyancy grew apace. 

One day Peter came to me and said that he had seen Mr. Wyatt 
going down the Terrace just after sunset with his arm round some 
girl’s waist. Peter spoke rather under his breath: we were not in 
the habit of mentioning such things, and the idea in connection with 
Mr. Wyatt seemed preposterous. But it was a fact, for I saw the 
same thing myself a few days later. 

The use of the hansom became more frequent, and on many 
occasions Mr. Wyatt was not alone. 

In spite of his poverty, his asceticism, and apparent nearness to 
death, Mr. Wyatt evidently intended to marry. 

We had but fleeting glimpses of the lady of his choice. She 
seemed neither very young nor very pretty. Charming she must 
have been, for, as the days went by, Mr. Wyatt’s devotion became 
more and more apparent. Then the lady disappeared. Mr. Wyatt 
went to his pupils unattended, although he was on Sundays still 
supported by the usual number of feminine adherents. 

About this time I left home to pay a short visit. When I came 
back, my friends called, as at other times, to congratulate me or 
themselves on my return. Some of them, however, came on a more 
business-like and less pleasant errand. They were “good” people, 
in every sense of that comprehensive word, and they came to ask 
me if I would take Geraldine’s Sunday-school class for one Sunday, 
as she was going away for a week to a wedding, and the gaieties 
attendant. 

Naturally I felt somewhat aggrieved. I am not “good.” 
Curates had never attracted me, even before my hair was put up, and 
bachelor vicars of High Church tendencies always make me feel 
chilly and neuralgic. 

But, as I told Peter, if I am not “ good” I am “amiable.” SoI 
taught Geraldine’s class of girls that Sunday afternoon. It was my 
first experience of that kind. 

There were collects, and hymns, and the ringing of bells to indi- 
cate the exact moment for each. The girls were uninteresting, and 
found the greatest difficulty in responding correctly to my question, 
“What is thy Desire?” I felt very weary, and even went so far as 
to suppress a yawn in the middle of a plaintive hymn, when my 
attention was arrested... . Did I not see our Mr. Wyatt singing, 
surrounded by a group of girls? 

He was an organist, then, and this was his church. 
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The hymn was finished, but instead of a collect and the benedic- 
tion immediately following, as I had been given to understand they 
would, Mr. Wyatt advanced. 

He walked up the long room with the same air of a saintly 
progress that was so well-known to us on the Terrace. Arriving at 
the reading desk, he paused. 

I held my breath—was he going to teach us to sing ; or was he 
going to sing himself as an object-lesson ? 

Neither. 

Turning from right to left, with a curious glance which seemed 
intended to catch some eyes and pass by others, he began—‘* My 
dear young ladies.” 

Now there were a few men teachers besides Mr. Wyatt at the 
Sunday-school, but they were evidently not included in his address. 
This, then, was the meaning of that discriminating glance—he was 
speaking to girls only. 

My name is Celia, but I recollect feeling a dim, uncomfortable 
uncertainty whether I was not a man, and ought to go. However, 
the other men stayed, and, on second thoughts, I did too. 

“‘ My dear young ladies,” began Mr. Wyatt, “in looking back, as 
one always does when a change from any established order of things 
is imminent, the first feeling that one experiences is that of regret. 
If this be the case when leaving behind us unpleasant memories 
how much more so when the past has been a happy one? The 
kind interest that you have always taken in my poor affairs ”—here I 
thought Mr. Wyatt looked a trifle conscious, and certainly more 
than one young lady blushed—“ makes me feel it to be my duty, as 
well as my privilege, to inform you of an important step which I am 
about to take.” 

There was a hushed expectancy in the air, and, as Mr. Wyatt 
spoke, his audience hung upon his words. I glanced at the faces 
around me. Here was one with bright eyes, flushed cheeks and 
tremulous lips. Her neighbour was differently affected. She 
looked cold, haughty, and so scornful that her very scorn gave the 
lie to that apparent indifference. But Mr. Wyatt was speaking. 

“My dear young ladies,” he repeated, “I am about to marry 
again.” 

“Ah! a widower, as we thought,” I murmured to myself. 
The temptation to look round again at my neighbours was 
irresistible. 

The scornful girl opposite me had bitten her lip till it bled. 
Cruel! I looked another way, only to meet the eyes of the girl 
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whose flushed cheeks had now turned pale. It would not do. I 
kept my glances to myself, and sat and wondered. What peculiar 
attraction for the fair sex did this poor sallow-faced musician 
possess? Scornful Miss Denvers was a lady by birth and education, 
and her father, Dr. Denvers, if not wealthy, had one of the finest 
practices in the neighbourhood ; while pretty, flushed Miss Carlyon, 
I knew, had many admirers. 

Heedless of the fact that Mr. Wyatt was still speaking, I sat still, 
with downcast eyes, the one question repeating itself in my mind, 
‘‘ What can be the attraction ?” 

At that moment I began to believe in “ magnetism.” 

But Mr. Wyatt was finishing his little address. I came in for 
his last remarks. I understood him to say that, as their sympathy 
had not failed him in his sorrow, so now he looked for it in his 
happiness—his great happiness—a happiness which was possibly 
only heightened by a half-regretful backward thought of the things 
that had been. Not only for himself did he crave this kind and 
sympathetic feeling, but for his future bride, “‘a good, Christian lady, 
who would be of the greatest possible help to him in that labour 
which was the joy of his heart.” 

I think the vicar seemed relieved when it was all over, and, 
indeed, so emotionally had his organist spoken that one might not 
unnaturally have looked for tearful effects in so responsive an 
audience. 

I paid but little attention either to final collect or benediction, 
and my feelings of weariness had long since disappeared. Threading 
my way among the crowding children, I gained the door, and was 
walking thoughtfully down the flagged pathway leading from the 
school to the road, when I espied Miss Leslie, whom I had not 
noticed during the afternoon, some fifty paces ahead of me. Miss 

Leslie is an interesting woman—plain, sensible, and humorous. 

I hurried to overtake her. Hearing my footsteps, she turned, 
and greeted me with—“ Well! I am surprised to see you teaching 
a Sunday-school class.” Miss Leslie knows that my tastes do not 
lie in the direction of philanthropy, and I have before now smarted 
under the caustic lash of her remarks. But I disregarded her 
innuendo, and asked her the question that I had been asking myself 
for the last half-hour. 

‘“‘ What can be the attraction?” 

“What can be the attraction? Why, money !” 

“ Money!” I exclaimed. “A poor organist like Mr. Wyatt !” 
Miss Leslie looked at me wonderingly a moment. 
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“ Mr. Wyatt? I don’t know who it is you’re talking about. I 
thought you meant Mr. Passmore, who has been announcing his 
coming marriage this afternoon to his many worshippers.” 

It was my turn now to wonder. 

“ But he’s Mr. Wyatt,” I said stubbornly, ‘a poor music-master, 
an organist, who has saved up money enough to buy a bicycle—he’s 
poor, very poor, though ”—meditatively — “he does drive rather often 
in hansom cabs.” 

I was determined that Peter and I should not be done out of our 
little romance. 

“How can Mr. Passmore be Mr. Wyatt?” urged the sensible 
Miss Leslie. ‘I presume you are speaking of the gentleman who— 
this afternoon—announced his intention of re-marrying?” I nodded 
my head. 

“Well!” said Miss Leslie, “that is Mr. Passmore, a widower— 
his wife died eighteen months ago. He has £7,000 a year, and lives 
at the other end of your Terrace.” 

But,” I protested, “if he had 47,000a year he would not live in 
our Terrace.” 

“ He prefers to spend his money on charities,” said Miss Leslie 
severely. 

“ On his Christian and philanthropic labours,” I corrected. 

Miss Leslie smiled. ‘“ Yes,” she said, ‘he is much interested 
in the physical culture of the working girl. He devotes a large 
portion of his leisure to giving her musical drill. What is left over 
he spends in choosing the different coloured ribbons used in the 
various exercises.” 

“ Ah,” I murmured, “ we knew he was zsthetic. We were right 
there.” 

Miss Leslie looked contemptuous. But my curiosity was not yet 
satisfied. 

“Whom is he going to marry ?” I asked. 

* A cousin of his first wife’s. She is very delicate ; so was his wife. 
In fact ”—a little grimly—“ I don’t think anyone robust would have 
a chance.” 

I looked rather keenly at Miss Leslie. 

“He must be what Peter calls a frequent widower,” I said. 

“ The future Mrs. Passmore faints when you look at her, I’m told.” 

I looked again at Miss Leslie, but gave no sign, I trust, of my 
thoughts. 

“Tt has been a great blow to the Misses Mullins,” she went on. 
“‘ They were perfectly furious at first.” 
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“Who are the Misses Mullins?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know the Misses Mullins? They go to church with 
him every Sunday. One of them acted alternately with her sister as 
companion to his wife before she died. After her death he found it 
so lonely they both stayed as his companions.” 

“Then they weren’t his mother and sister! We always thought 
they were his mother and sister. What an out-of-the-way man he 
must be !” 

With all our imaginings about Mr. Wyatt, Peter and I had never 
credited him with originality. 

“You,” I said; “you know them—and him ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know them. I was there one evening for supper. 
That is one of Mr. Passmore’s peculiarities ; he never w#// dine in 
the evening. He saysa‘cold repast’ suits him better, and makes 
him feel more fit for-——” 

‘“‘ His Christian and other labours,” I chimed in. 

“Quite so,” said Miss Leslie. 

“ But do tell me what happened when you went there !” 

* So I will, if you will let me.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “ I’m dying to hear.” 

“Well! after supper Mr. Passmore produced innumerable 
coloured ribbons, and for a long time employed us in tying bows of 
the colours of his choosing. He was full of enthusiasm, as there 
was to be a musical drill exhibition by the Winsford Rope Factory 
girls the next week. At last, to my great relief, the Misses Mullins 
created a diversion by insisting on my going upstairs to see a piece 
of Roman embroidery they had just finished. I went willingly, 
though I didn’t care twopence for the embroidery, but anything was 
better than those eternal ribbons. But instead of bringing out the 
embroidery, no sooner had they closed the door than they threw 
themselves upon me with—‘Oh, Miss Leslie, how shall we save 
dear Jack?’ I looked at them, and then an awful suspicion crossed 
my mind. The meaning of the drill and the bows and the Christian 
labour flashed upon me. ‘What?’T said, in a frightened whisper. 
‘He’s mad?’ ‘Mad? Of course he’s mad. Isn’t it madness to 
think of marrying a woman like that—so delicate that she has to 
winter abroad—and a weak heart—why, she faints if you look at her.’ 

“The Misses Mullins’ distress was evidently produced by quite a 
different sort of madness to what I had thought. They described 
everything to me—how Mr. Passmore had met this cousin of his 
wife’s, and how they had become engaged, and the cruel moment 
when he had broken the news to them. And then they wailed, and 
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said that they must save dear Jack, and wanted to know if I didn’t 
think it would be a good plan for them to ask their vicar to speak to 
dear Jack, and point out to him how important it was for his happi- 
ness that he should marry some one who could help him in his 
various charitable schemes. I felt doubtful, but, as they had set their 
hearts on it, I suppose they did speak to the vicar, and that is the 
reason ‘dear Jack’ referred to the ‘good Christian lady’ who is to 
be such a help to him.” 

“Well, it was no use?” 

“No use at all, as you heard to-day. The good Christian lady 
has already persuaded him to spend a little more money on other 
things than philanthropy. He is leaving his house, and taking that 
large one with the pretty gardens near the Park gates. We shall 
next hear of a carriage and pair, I expect.” 

We had been loitering along to spin out the distance we had to 
walk together before our ways separated. Now we had come toa 
stand-still, and, as it was rather late, and I knew Peter would be 
waiting for me to give him his tea, I said good-bye to Miss Leslie 
and hurried home. 

I found Peter sitting in the dusk, with only the firelight for com- 
pany. I burst in upon him. 

“Oh, Peter! such news!” I said, as I flung off my furs and 
gloves. ‘ But I’ll give you your tea first, as it’s waiting. .. . Such 
news! Mr. Wyatt is not poor, nor a music-master, nor Mr, Wyatt 
at all.” 

‘What is he then?” asked Peter. 

“He’s Mr. Passmore, and a merchant, and rich, and he’s going 
to be married to ‘a good Christian lady who will be of great help to 
him in his philanthropic labours.’” 

I broke off, laughing. “I have brought the trick of speech 
making from the Sunday School.” 

“But how do you know all this?” Peter asked, for he is some 
times a little sceptical of stories and imaginings in which he has not 
collaborated. 

“He told me so himself—-at least, not that. But, you know, 
Peter, he does teach in a Sunday School, although he isn’t an 
organist. He taught in the Sunday School this afternoon, and when 
it was nearly all over, and there ought to have been a collect, he made 
a speech and announced his engagement. His speech was quite as 
good as acollect. I mean, it made you feel as ecclesiastical. Do 
you know that to hear Mr. Wyatt speak is a great incentive to——” 


I hesitated, I was going to say eloquence, but I thought of myself 
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and Peter’s possible correction—“ volubility ; even Miss Leslie, 
who was talking to me afterwards, spoke like a book.” 

“ And did Miss Leslie tell you all about it ?” 

“Yes, as much as she knew. And she knows a good deal. She 
is a friend of Mr. Wyatt’s—I mean, of Mr. Passmore’s—and of the 
Misses Mullins.” 

“Who are the Misses Mullins ?” 

“Oh, I'll tell you all about it properly,” I said, and so, while 
Peter ate his muffins, I described my afternoon, and told my news. 

When I had finished we both sat silent for a while. 

“It’s a bit disappointing, isn’t it, Peter? I suppose Mr. Fenwick 
is quite right when he says that musicians never brush their hair— 
they always do it. The close-cropped, sleek-haired Mr. Wyatt— 
musician, as I thought—isn’t Mr. Wyatt at all, but Mr. Passmore, 
merchant.” 

“Do you know,” I went on, more cheerfully—it is curious how 
cheerful women always become over episodes of this kind in the lives 
of others—“do you know, I think Miss Leslie had felt a slight 
vocation for the position of helpmeet to Mr. Wyatt? She is so 
sensible and religious, she ‘ district-visits’ and all that kind of thing. 
I can’t imagine why Mr. Wyatt didn’t marry her instead of the other 
lady.” 

“You forget that she is very robust,” said Peter. 


CONSTANCE MONTFORT NICKLIN. 
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SOURCES OF WEST-PYRENEAN 
LAW. 


s6 ISTORIES make men wise,”! says Bacon; but does not 

this terse proposition require qualification? Histories of 
what? Not of the names of kings and of their mistresses, but the true 
story of peoples, of their customs, and above all of their laws. The 
customary law of any insulated nation is the true fountain of its 
history, its wars and alliances but part of the stream. If, then, the 
right reading of true history makes men wise, how essential is it that 
the sources of the customary law of the district to which it applies 
should be accurately ascertained and investigated ! 

The district under present consideration is that which lies on 
both versants of the Occidental Pyrenees, including the country of 
the peoples of Bigorre, Béarn, Gascony, and Basque-land. The 
popular idea, though propped up by Laferriére,? that the Basques are 
a nation apart, in so far as regards their having separate institutions 
and customs, is erroneous. This idea may well be attributed to our 
ignorance of the origin of the Basques, to their having a separate 
language and personality, and to the passionate attachment shown 
by them of late, in two Carlist insurrections, to the Fueros* of the 
provinces in which they dwell. But the Basques as a nation have no 
Fuero or For peculiar to themselves, not even a general one, as have 
some of their provinces, like Navarre, which latter is, however, not 
written in Basque, but in Spanish patois. They possess no customary 
law profoundly differing from that of neighbouring populations of 
Keltic origin, which all, Basque, Béarnais and Gascon alike, have 
in common with Gauls or Kelts. This view of Julien Vinson and 


! Essay L. of Studies. How different from the cheap modern cynicism, ‘ The 
only history worth writing is the history that cannot be written” (Vineteenth 
Century, 1900, p. 893). 

2 Histoire du Droit Francais. 

8 The distinct meanings of the word ‘* Fuero” are best seen in the article 


‘Fueros” in Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
G2 
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of Balasque! is borne out by the internal evidence of the Fors 
and Tueros themselves, of which we shall have occasion to say more 
hereafter. 

The prime source of ancient law in the Western Pyrenean 
district being Keltic or Germanic, it remains to be seen how in 
process of time it got so much affected as it did by other systems of 
legislation. What more natural than that the successive occupations 
of the North of Spain by the Romans, the Goths, and the Moors, 
left indelible footprints on the plastic customs of the Kelts, the first 
invaders of all, or that in South-west France Roman institutions 
in especial, and certain Norman ones likewise, forced themselves 
upon the overridden people of the duchies of Aquitaine and 
Guyenne? The situation of the district, especially of many of its 
valleys @ cheval on the mountains, is physically just such as would 
probably be occupied by the “remnant that remained” of each of 
these successively conquered races. Further along the Pyrenean 
chain they could not go. What fitter spot, then, could be found for 
making an investigation into certain simple racial forms, in as nearly 
a rudimentary state as can be found? This, being an enquiry to be 
pursued upon the historical method into an archaic state of society 
relatively little operated upon by sudden or outside changes, is of 
the kind recommended ? by Sir Henry Maine. 

To begin with the Spanish side. The-first thing that strikes the 
student is the extreme difficulty of dealing with the materials, from 
which alone a correct estimate of the contents of the Fueros and of 
the relative independence assured by them can be formed. There was 
little literature in English having any bearing upon the Fueros 
before Major Hume came upon the stage. In French the enquirer 
can find nothing worth mentioning, and not even a bibliography of 
Spanish books upon the ancient law of that country, in “ La Grande 
Encyclopédie,” sub voce Espagne. So little, indeed, do the French 
seem to know about Spain, that a learned writer like Lemoinne falls 
into the error * of stating that the Basque provinces are practically 
independent, and have no bishops or dioceses. “Les curés,” he 
continues, “sont maitres chez eux, et ne soucient rien du Saint 


1 J. Vinson, Etudes de Linguistique, p. 195. Balasque, Etudes sur la Ville 
de Bayonne, vol. ii. p. 246. 

* Ancient Law, p. 89 and p. 119. Perhaps, however, in preference to the 
use of documents as if they were themselves authorities and therefrom deducing 
conclusions, a better method is the comparative method, #.¢. using documents 
only as a means of getting at facts to be interpreted by comparison with others. 

* Fournal des Débats, June 16, 1874. 
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Fére,” the truth being that there are two Basque dioceses, with 
priests absolutely Ultramontane. 

Thus, in order to understand something about the Fueros, we 
have to go almost entirely to Spanish sources, which are difficult to 
use, as modern discoveries have made of no value much of the older 
literature! upon the subject. There being as yet no classification of 
modern Spanish historical work, and the Fueros proving too nume- 
rous and too lengthy to be carefully read in their entirety, any attempt 
to generalise upon the comparative value, and to dogmatise upon the 
spirit even of each Fuero General, must be hazarded with diffidence. 
Catalonia, with Barcelona as its chief centre of population, on the 
extreme east, opposite to Rousillon and Foix, lies beyond the scope 
of our inquiry. All, then, that need be said of its Constitutions is 
that they rendered it the most democratic of Spanish States.2 We 
then come to Aragon, which was also democratic, with Saragossa and 
Huesca as towns, and to Aragon we shall hereafter have a little 
more to say. Next we pass on to Navarre, and lastly to Guipuzcoa, 
with St. Sebastian for its chief town, and then to Biscaye by its side, of 
which Bilbao is the capital, both on the sea-shore. Inland lies 
Alava, better known from Vitoria, one of its most important 
places, immediately south of the two last-mentioned Basque pro- 
vinces. As far as can be generalised with any fair amount of 
accuracy, the most important Spanish laws of North-western Spain 
are the “ Fuero Real” (1255) and the “Siete Partidas,” an adapta- 
tion of the “Forum Judicum,” or “ Fuero Juzgo,” to a more 
advanced state of society (1256 or 1258), both which saw the light 
in the time of Alphonso the Wise. Then came the “‘ Ordenamiento’”» 
of the Cortes of Alcala, the work of Alphonso XI. (1348), which 
latter attempted to subject local Fueros to Royal Edicts. Next in 
value are perhaps the Royal “Ordonnances” of Castile, that we 
owe to Ferdinand the Catholic in 1488, and the eighty-three laws of 
Toro promulgated in 1505. Afterwards come the “ Nueva Recopi- 
lacion ” (1567) and the “ Novissima Recopilacion” (1805). These 
various important enactments have to be read side by side with the 
customary or local law (“ Derecho foral”) of each particular district, 
the “ Derecho comun” being the only branch even now which can 
be considered to be contained within the four corners of a code, if 


1 E.g. The Colleccton de Documentos editos para la Historia de Espafta, in 
about 100 volumes, published by the Spanish Royal Academy of History. 

2 Botet Antequera says, p. 324: ‘* Majore autem parte usaticorum utimur, 
Gothicis vero legibus paucissimis utimur, legibus quidem Romanis pluribus 
utimur.” Les Usages de Barcelona (1068) is the oldest existing custom. 
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we except the penal law, commercial law, and civil procedure, into 
which, of course, except perhaps the first, local custom does not 
much enter. 

Among the first laws in point of date that we know of upon 
the Western Spanish versant, which have more particularly influenced 
later legislation, are the “ Fuero de Albedrio” (Arbitral) and that of 
Sobrarve, #¢. the mountainous part of Aragon, and the “ Forum 
Judicum ” or “Fuero Juzgo,” a Visigothic code! that belonged more 
to Castile and Aragon than to Navarre, with which latter country we 
are here more particularly concerned. Each province had as a 
rule a Fuero General, and each town or group of villages in it a 
particular Fuero. Whenever a town was founded it was given a 
Fuero in Spain, or in Béarn or Bigorre a For ; as, for example, was 
done in the case of Oloron. This was called a “Carta de Poblacion.” ? 
It set out the privileges granted by the Sovereign to such persons as 
would come and live in this new centre of habitation. Any case not 
provided for in Navarre, either by the Fuero General or by the 
particular Fuero of the town, as, for example, by that of Jaca (1090), 
was decided according to Roman law, but according to the Fuero of 
Castile all through Alava. This was called 4x sup/etoria, and must 
by no means be confounded with the Odservancias and Amejoramien- 
tos which supplemented the Fuero General. In Navarre the date 
of the Fuero General is said to be 1300, but it was not printed until 
1686. Then came the Amejoramiento of D. Phélipe de Ebreus in 
1330, and that of Don Carlos el Noble in 1418. The first printed 
edition of the Fuero and Odservancias of Aragon is that of 1496,° 
but their actual date is, of course, much earlier. There was also a 
famous Compilacion in 1549. In the Spanish Basque provinces 
other than Alava there was a Fuero General, and, as we have seen, 
its place was taken in Alava by the Fuero of Castile. There were, 
however, many municipal Fueros granted in that province between 
1128 and 1337. In Biscaye we find several editions of a Fuero 
General (1343, 1452, and 1527) besides sundry municipal Fueros ; 
and the same was the case in Guipuzcoa, where the date of the 
Fuero General seems to be as late as the year 1690. It is necessary 
to mention these details, as the condition of the inhabitants in 


' H. E. Watts, Spain, p. 145. 
2 Expressions like the following are found in such documents :—‘‘ Pro amore 
quod ibi finquatis et populetis. Propter amorem quod vos populetis in predicto 
castro et plano.” The object was ‘‘ Devirginare terram.” 
* The best account of the Fueros of Aragon is by Rafael de Urena y 
Smenjaud in the Revista de Archives, April and May 1900. 
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Guipuzcoa and Biscaye was and is much more democratic than 
in Alava and Navarre. The reason seems not fartoseek. An older 
civilisation had been constantly forced backwards by fresh immigra- 
tion, and could get no further than Guipuzcoa and Biscaye. Alava 
was inland and a more desirable resting-place, as also was Navarre. 
Therefore it is hardly to be wondered at that the Fueros of the 
former got little from the Roman law, even through the medium 
of the Visigoths, while those of Alava and Navarre, on the other 
hand, take much from that source. 

The root of the Fuero General of Navarre is supposed to be the 
Fuero of Sobrarbe and some other municipal Fueros of the district, 
said by Moret to have been granted by Theobald I. No copy exists 
of the Fuero of Sobrarbe, but Alphonso, King of Aragon and Navarre, 
is alleged to have given it when he conquered Tudela from the 
Moors in 1117. The Fuero General of Navarre contains a strong 
admixture of Visigothic customs, as well as the mark of medizeval 
feudalism. Its date is probably about 1155. The first edition 
is that of 1686, which leaves out such parts as the Cortes, held on 
January 7 in the preceding year, considered to be evil-sounding or 
indecent. It is in Spanish, though not the Spanish of Castile, and 
strikes the reader as remarkable in form, from being rather a narrative 
than a list of commands. Its source is plainly Visigothic, acting upon 
existing custom and tinged with feudalism. It shows the hand of the 
priest, and recalls the Basque proverb, “Each district has its own law, 
and each family its proper custom.” In this Fuero General, which is 
perhaps the most important body of laws belonging to the Western 
Pyrenean section of the Spanish versant now extant, several matters of 
principle at once arrest attention. Its style is almost that of a good- 
humoured exhortation, divided, after the Roman method, into books, 
titles and chapters. Roman influence, to put it most succinctly, is 
noticeable in its treatment of women as wives or concubines, in 
the institution of fadores, i.e. fideijussores, and recognition of the 
relationship of agnates. The husband becomes the master of his 
wife’s fortune, and she during marriage is more or less under his 
potestas. Nevertheless Germanic influences are seen in the -gifts 
given by husband to wife, in the warranty of her virginity, in the 
partnership in family property ordained by the Fuero, as well as in the 
extraordinary liberality of its arrangements.as to a woman’s power to. 
contract, make a will, and enjoy a life interest in her husband’s estate 
after his death. The universal custom of providing sureties also has 


1 Desdevises du Desert, De Conditione Mulierum (1888), p, 100. — 
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the same origin, as well as the traces of Wehrgeld, Ordalies, and right 
of private vengeance that pervades its criminal law. The effect of 
feudalism is noticeable in the marked difference made between 
nobles and voturiers (ruptuarit), and the impossibility for a noble 
lady to marry out of her class. At the same time the King of 
Navarre, owing to the operation of the Fuero General, was rendered 
a constitutional monarch, perhaps the first in Europe, as can readily 
be understood if we read carefully the five oaths taken by each king, 
as given by Lagréze.' It is to be remarked that they do not appear 
in the printed edition of this Fuero, but only in certain early MSS. 
The same remark applies to the various paragraphs to be found in 
the Appendix (p. 204) to “La Contrageregonza,” or “ Refutacion 
jocoseria del Ensayo Histérico-critico sobre la legislacion de Navarre. 
Compuesto por D. José Maria Zuasnavar. En Panzucola, 1833,” an 
anonymous book, perhaps by Miranda, and probably really published 
at Pampeluna. 

On the French versant we have chiefly to do with the Fors of 
Bigorre, Béarn, Soule, Labourt, Bayonne, and Bas Navarre, for the 
Gascon Customs of St. Sever, Dax, Bordeaux, and such like scarcely 
come within our horizon. Speaking geographically, Rousillon, with 
Perpignan for capital, joining Foix and Andorre, the former of which 
itself touches Couzerans next the mountains, and Comminges more 
inland, form the eastern half of the French Pyrenean region. Then 
come Les Quatre Vallées, with Nebouzan to the north and Astarat 
or Esterac and Armagnac each still further north, bounded on the west 
by Bigorre ; afterwards Béarn, with Chalosse to the immediate north, 
and then Soule. Next comes Navarre, and lastly Labourt with its 
chief town Bayonne, having Gascony to the north. The Fors of 
Bigorre and its immediate neighbourhood are numerous, and include 
that of Luz and Barége, of which we have Nogues’ excellent com- 
mentary,” Arrens, Azun, Bagnéres, Guizerix, Ibos, Lannemezan, 
Lourdes, Maubourguet, Montfaucon, and Tarbes, with those of 
Les Quatre Vallées as perhaps the most important. Lagréze, in 
his “ Droit dans les Pyrénées,” not only gives a fair account of most 
of these, but even the text in many cases. Of them, as a whole, it 
may be safely said that they display unusual liberality, and testify to 
the mildness of the form feudalism took in Bigorre. This is borne 
out even by a cartulary of the Abbey of St. Savin, which has been 


! Navarre Francaise, vol. ii. p. 23. 
* La Cofitume de Barége avec les Usages du Pays du Lavedan, de la ville de 
Lourde, de la Baronnie des Angles, Marquisat de Benac et autres endroits. 
Toulouse, 60. 
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preserved in the archives of Tarbes. The rights of women are 
particularly cared for, and that of the eldest child, male or female, 
to succeed to family property often recognised and enforced, as, 
to give but one instance, in the custom of Barége.' Except in 
Rousillon, which used to go with the countship of Barcelona and 
kingdom of Aragon, the force of the Fuero Juzgo never made itself 
felt on the French side of the Pyrenees. In it are no traces of 
feudalism. It was merely a Germanic custom, modified by the 
ecclesiastical influence of the Councils of Toledo. One great 
principle which seems to run through the civil law of the French 
Pyrenees is reconciliation of the rights of the individual, which were 
then in an inchoate state, with those of the family, and the earlier 
law of Rome with the absolutely feudal institution of fiefs. In pro- 
cedure, again, feudalism and individual liberty were always pulling 
different ways, the county courts tending to decentralisation, while 
the supreme court ever attempted to correct this defect. 

Before considering the Old Fors of Béarn, which are the most 
important on the French side, as the course legislation took can be 
so well traced in them by comparison with the New For of 1552, it 
may be well to mention the Custom of Bordeaux, a printed edition of 
which exists, dated 1617.2. This For applied also to the Séné- 
chaussée de Guyenne and to the Pais de Bourdelois. Although 
this custom in fifteen rubrics upholds feudal rights, according to it 
fiefs can be divided among children without the leave of the lord, as 
well as the property of an emphyteote. In it “ 2 mort saisit le vif,” 
while the eldest son is called chef de maison, and his main duty seems 
to be to preserve the home. But a dependant, if he misbehaves with 
any woman belonging to his lord, loses his head sams merci ; is hung if 
he steals over 50 francs’ worth of goods belonging to his lord, and is 
whipped twice when the property is of less value. Into the Custom 
of Saintonge, with its twenty rubrics including an interesting one upon 
partnership, it is hardly necessary here to go. Its date is 1520, and 
chief town St. Jeand’Angeli. There is of it a printed edition, also by 
Millanges, dated 1603. He published besides (in 1617) ‘* Les Cous- 
tumes Générales et Particuli¢res de la Ville et Prevosté d’Acs 
(Dax).” This custom is in eighteen rubrics, and dates from 1514. 
Millanges had previously brought out, in 1603, the General and 
I.ocal Custom of the Town Prevosté and Sige of St. Sever. This is 


1 It s quite a mistake to suppose that strict primogeniture was confined to 
Basque-land. See, for example, For d’Azun, Art. 86, given in Lagréze, Droit 
dans les Pyrénées, p. 450. 

2 Par Simon Millanges, Imprimeur Ordinaire du Roy, Bordeaux. 
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in twenty-nine rubrics, and was approved in 1514 by the Parliament of 
Bordeaux. Among them is an interesting rubric stating that serfs 
(guestaux) cannot contract or make a will, and that the lord may 
take away their goods whenever he likes.'! There is also a clear 
(local) article upon voisins, which shows that at St. Sever a strange 
woman marrying a voisin became, until she remarried, a voisine. 
But neither a strange man who married a voisine? nor any of their 
children became voisins. There was also published in eighteen rubrics 
by Millanges in 1603, “Les Coustumes Générales gardées et ob- 
servées au pais et Baillage de la Bourt (Labourt) et ressort d’iceluy.” 
These, too, were authorised in 1514. We now come to the “ Cof- 
tumes Générales du Pays et Vicomté de Soule,” approved by the 
Parliament of Bordeaux in 1520, which begin thus: “ By a custom, 
which has been kept and observed from all time, all the natives and 
inhabitants of Soule are free and of free condition without mark of 
slavery. No war levy has nor can be made upon the inhabitants, nor 
any right be demanded on the ground of the status or (pretended) 
servile condition of the said inhabitants or any of them.” The chase 
was free in Soule, and there the elder child, whether male or female, 
inherited in certain families. The thirty-seven rubrics of this custom 
are perhaps the most liberal of all those in the Pyrenean district, and 
Bela’s manuscript commentary throws light upon many peculiarities 
and clears up sundry difficulties in them, as has not been done for 
the other Basque customs, which, it should be observed, are none of 
them in the Basque language, and seem to have been more or less 
adapted to the model of the New For of Béarn. In the Custom of 
Soule the desire to uphold the family is particularly conspicuous, as 
well as the Germanic rather than Gallic or Roman position taken 
by the women. Under the Roman system, from having been utterly 
in her husband’s power, as she was among the Gauls likewise, she 
became in later days absolutely unfettered, and frequently in con- 
sequence quite undomestic. But the mundium or mainbour of the 
Germans, which was a sort of parental or family tutelage, seems to 
have hit the middle course, and safeguarded the woman’s condition 
in all three Basque customs. This position of women stands out 
particularly clear in the old Custom of Bayonne (13th century), as 
compared with the more modern one of 1514 in twenty rubrics, also 


1 Campana in his Etude Hist. et Jur. sur le Colonat et le Servage (Bordeaux, 
1883) well shows from the old Custom of Bordeaux (14th century) what their 
position then was. 

2 The contrary was the case in the For of Navarre Deca-Ports, Rub. xxxiv., 
Art. 3. 
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published by Millanges, and shows the absence of the strict Roman 
patria potestas even in the case of children. 

“Los Fors et Costumas deu Royaume de Navarre Deca-Ports” 
is usually found in the duodecimo edition of 1722, printed at Pau 
by Jerome Dupoux. It was authorised in its present form by the 
Parliament of Navarre sitting at Pau in the year 1631. This custom 
is in substance, of course, much older, and received letters patent from 
Louis XIII. in 1611. Its rubric concerning the status of individuals is 
conceived in an especially liberal spirit, granting ifso facto the rights of 
a Voisin even to the stranger who marries the heiress of a votsin. It also 
gives a special power to districts to meet and arrange their common 
affairs. Testamentary privileges likewise are liberally accorded 
especially in the case of acquired as opposed to ancestral property ; 
but no one can contract without the leave of his curator until he 
attains the age of twenty-five years. 

The old Fors of Béarn are the following: “La Charte d’Oloron,” 
1080; “Le For de Morlaas,” rroz, renewed in 1220; “Le For 
d’Ossau,” “ Le For d’Aspe,” “ Le For de Baretous,” all three in 1221; 
“Le For Général de Béarn,” the latter in part probably about 1000, 
and in part renewed in 1288. The only edition of these is that of 
Mazure and Hatoulet (1840), taken from the one manuscript then at 
the Pau archives. As there are now known to exist four manuscripts, 
the text needs collation. In these Fors the patria potestas was feeble, 
and a girl at seven could be betrothed with the consent of her guardians, 
who were (if alive) her father and mother. At twelve she became of 
age, and then the fofestas ceased. Here we have a state of things vastly 
unlike the Roman system, while the conditions upon which a child 
could be disinherited and the authority of the husband over the wife 
came from a Roman source. The Lex Julia de Fundo Dotali gives 
to the husband power, with the wife’s consent, to sell diens dotaux 
This law passed through the Theodosian Code into that of Béarn, 
and its force is perceived even in the New For of 1552, but not the 
prohibition contained in the same law, viz. not to mortgage diens 
dotaux even with consent. Probably the distinction between 
alienating and mortgaging was too subtle for the jurisconsults of the 
Middle Ages to grasp. The Gallic custom of the return of the dot 
to the wife’s family often appears,' while the prohibition to sell dzens 
nobles is to be attributed to the effect of feudalism. It is necessary 
in the Pyrenean customs to state whether by primogeniture is meant 
absolute primogeniture, i.e. male or female, or ma/ primogeniture 


1 E.g. Old For, Rub. xxxi., Art. 68. 
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only. fade primogeniture is upheld in noble families, and in the 
New For a father can leave even the domaine rural to one child, 
as is the case in most of the Basque Fors. In this way the New For 
made succession tu rofurier property similar to that to noble, whereas 
the older ones had here previously favoured equal partition. 

To conclude. The effect that barbaric, especially Germanic, 
legislation has had upon the Fueros and Fors it is difficult to esti- 
mate, because so much of this was itself saturated with Roman 
principles of law. It is not only in the compendia to other 
systems, as in the case of “Les Lois de ’Empereur” and “ Les 
Bénéfices ” as regards the Old Fors of Béarn, that Roman juris- 
prudence is to be found, but it also appears welded in the system 
itself, often perhaps unconsciously to the people to whom such 
system belonged. For example, the principle of metayage (cf. gazalha) 
was not directly derived from the practice of Frankish and Lombard 
sovereigns granting away parts of the public domain to their soldiers, 
but from the gifts to the coloni medietarit of earlier date.1_ But we may 
be pretty sure that the freedom of dealing with acquired property 
though not with ¢erre nob/e granted by the Fors came from the German 
practice as to Wehrge/dand Reipus money, though their practice was 
different as to A//od. Perhaps, in nothing is pure Germanic 
influence more clearly seen than in the necessity for the consent of 
children to any interference with their rights? to family property. 
In Gaius’ time the atria potestas was almost at its zenith, and yet 
it little influenced those free Germans whose root idea was the 
“corporate union of the family” under the Mund. Is this not to be 
seen, too, in the language of almost every chart in the Pyrenees? 
“‘T Gaston grant, arid I Talese his wife confirm, and I Centulle their 
son likewise confirm” * were the words of the grant of a For to 
Morlaas. The favour shown a widow is also of Germanic origin,‘ as 
is Lsditt, or the right of the accused to clear himself by his own 
oath and that of conjuratores These and many more like customs, 
such as great length of prescription, attributable to the Church’s 
influence, are to be clearly seen in the Fors, with which the Romans 
had nothing directly to do, contrary, however, to the opinion of the 
learned Marca.® 


1 Maine, Ancient Law, p. 301. But the system itself was much earlier. 
2 For de Morlaas, Rub. xxxi., Arts. 71 and 7§, and Rub. xlix., Art. 178. 
* Marca’s Hist. of Béarn, p. 336. 
* Laferriére, Epoque Celtique, ii. 66. 
5 Marca’s Hist. of Béarn, p. 292. 
Op. cit., p. 344. 
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The large extent of ground that it has been necessary to cover 
has of necessity made this study somewhat slight. It shows, how- 
ever, how far-reaching was the effect of the earlier Roman law 
throughout the Pyrenees, transcending as it did purely Keltic or 
Germanic customs, and also the living influence of feudalism. 
Their joint effect was beneficial, and, if the Church’s influence had 
been less upon the Spanish versant, culminating as we find it in 
the introduction of the Inquisition, with the general use of Torture 
and other attendant horrors, the condition of this district in the 
Middle Ages would upon the whole compare favourably with that of 
any other. The inhabitants, if poor, were for the most part free, and 
had privileges which enabled them to live better than the peasant 
elsewhere. For the Pyrenean proprietor, though no dominus terre 
fastidiosus, was yet often in good sooth satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Perhaps the most useful book on early Pyrenean Spanish law is 
“‘ Historia delderecho en Cataluna, Mallorca y Valencia, Codigo de los 
Costumbras de Tortosa, por el D. S.O. Bienvenido Oliver.” 4 vols. 
8vo. Madrid, ed. 1876-1881 (Miguel Genesta, callede Campomanes 8). 
There are also subsequent volumes. His view is that the chief 
sources of Pyrenean law are (1) Pirenaica, costumbras y tradiciones 
Vascas, de Bigorre, Valle de Aran, Perpignan y Aragon. 

(2) Cataluia, Los Leyes Visigodas, Los Usatges Costumbras de 
Barcelona, Lerida, Mallorca y Valencia. 

(3) Gothica, Germanic from the North. 

(4) Romana, Western Roman Law. Justinian or Romano- 
Byzantine not being known in the Pyrenees till the twelfth century. 

(5) Zcclesiastica or Canonica. 

(6) Municipia, as Dertossa (now Tolosa) which municipia or 
colonia all modelled on Roman law, yet preserved their own 
laws and customs. See Aulus Gellius. Noctes Attice, Lib. XVI. 
c.13, Paris, 1842. Hadrianus mirarise ostendit quod et ipsi Italicenses, 
et queedamitem alia municipia antiqua in quibus Eltissenses nominat, 
cum suis moribus legibusque uti possent in jus coloniarum mutare 
gestiverint. This author also quotes with approval from Laferritre, 
“Histoire de Droit Frangais,” tome ii. 27—* There are three national 
types which have been well conserved : Z/ Zuskaro o Vasco (Basque) 
in the West, e/ Jéero-Zatino, which predominates in Béarn, Bigorre, 
Comminges, and Foix, and e? Visigodo or Jbero-Germanico, which is 
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well preserved in Rousillon and Catalonia.” Further he says that 
in Basque legislation there is some Roman element. 

As to the effect of Roman law in Aquitania (Guyenne) the 
most valuable book is “Rerum Aquitaniarum libri quinque, 
autore A. D. Alteserra,” Tolosa, 1648. The gist of it is that in 
Aquitania land was allodial; that there the Roman law persisted, 
but concurrently with it ran older and other customs: “ Legum 
Romanorum non est vilis auctoritas, sed non adeo valent ut usum 
vincant et mores (p. 226).” He treats the curiz of Aquitanian 
towns as “‘avite libertatis reliquie” (p. 183). Cf Maine, “ Ancient 
Law,” p. 302. Inthe union of the country of Toulouse and of all 
Occitania with France, it was stipulated “ ut jus commune illabawwm 
servaretur” (p. 204). 

A. R, WHITEWAY. 
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WHEN LONDON LIGHTS THE SKY. 


“ WENTY-six miles, four furlongs out from Tyburn Turnpike 

on the great road to Birmingham you reach a small town 
of 399 houses and 1,963 inhabitants. Post-horses can be supplied at 
the King’s Arms. Here is a receiving house, and the mails arrive at 
2 o'clock in the morning, leaving again at 10 at night.” 

So runs a record of the year 1819, and anyone electing to make 
the journey to London by the above 10 o’clock mail would travel 
through the night by way of Boxmoor and Watford over Bushey 
Heath to Stanmore, and passing toll-gates at Edgware and Kilburn, 
would arrive in the small hours of the morning at the spot where 
the Marble Arch will soon cease to be. 

At the above small town, now increased sixfold, I lately arrived 
by train two hours after dark on a black November night, when the 
warm still air dense with moisture was condensing into a universal 
pitiless drizzle. The dark and lonely roadway into the town was 
utterly deserted, and, all objects being shrouded in gloom, it suited 
my humour to mentally put myself back in time and try to imagine 
that for all that could be seen or heard it still might be eighty years 
ago. But this idea was by one small circumstance rudely dispelled. 
Far away in the S.E. was a broad red glow, faint but steady, and 
stretching skyward. London lay over there, and it was impossible 
that her light could have been seen as now two or three generations 
ago. 

I returned to the same spot with an old resident, who noted 
nothing unusual in the spectacle, and, as merely stating a well-attested 
fact, said, ‘“‘ When London lights the sky like that we look for stormy 
weather.” I enquired if the light were never seen in the dry east 
winds of spring, to which my informant replied that “if so it was at 
any rate a different kind of light from what we then saw.” 

While he was speaking there was a sudden shriek, and round the 
far corner the down express dashed into sight at some fifty miles an 
hour flying against the wind. To us the actual train was invisible, 
only the under side of a rolling fiery trail was seen, which lengthened 
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out and again shortened as, with altering perspective, the engine 
passed and sped away in the distance. Then, when some half-mile 
from us, the glare of its furnace was caught anew in a long lurid 
streak thrown backward high in the sky, doubtless reflected off the 
moist cloud which, issuing from the funnel, had now escaped into 
upper air. In this incident of the train I had sufficient proof, if such 
were needed, that the distant glow to the S.E. was but the light of 
London’s million lamps reflected from watery haze condensed out of 
the moisture-laden air. 

Herein was in truth the verification of an old weather sign. It 
is said at Chiswick—which, it should be observed, lies to the W.S.W. 
of London and only seven miles from Charing Cross, that when the 
lights from the distant streets are seen in the sky rain may be ex- 
pected next day. And other versions of the same weather-saw may 
be found elsewhere. In the same way again the watermen at Dover 
declare that when Calais lights up the night sky then wind is coming, 
and wind and rain are but synonymous terms in those jaws of the 
Channel through which cyclonic disturbances are for ever struggling. 

It is seldom realised, save by aeronauts and mountaineers, how 
much watery haze the lower air contains. Blue sky itself is but the 
ultimate fading out of haze, and when lower layers of the atmosphere 
are surmounted the blue above is bluer than before only by reason 
of the haze there being more attenuated. The result of the most 
recent investigations carried out chiefly by high-flying kites goes to 
show that though at great heights the air may be spoken of as dry, 
this is but a relative term. Commonly about one-half of the water 
vapour in the air is left below by the time the first mile and a half is 
climbed ; but the actual moisture present varies with circumstances. 
Thus up to a few thousand feet the air is drier during winter and at 
night and damper during summer and by day, than it is near the 
ground. 

In the light of these facts it becomes easy to conceive how in 
certain conditions of moist weather and on a dark night the light of 
a large town reflected in the heaven may be seen even at a long 
distance. Under the clear skies of other lands reflection may be 
seen on the under surface of a cloud over great ranges ; thus the 
cloud-heaps over thunderstorms on the American prairies may 
sometimes be seen at night on the horizon at a distance amounting 
to some 200 miles. Again, it will be easy to grasp the further fact 
that haze in the air is more clearly manifested to the observer who, 
whether in a balloon or on a mountain side, has climbed above its 
lower moister levels. Here the explanation is’ simply that from his 
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new point of view the haze is seen against the dark earth while being 
itself illuminated by the light from the sky above. 

An interesting speculation will find place here as to the appearance 
which our earth would present to an observer removed entirely out- 
side her limits—say to an inhabitant on Mars. It will almost seem 
that as a telescopic object our planet must sadly lack clear definition. 
The abundance of cloud alone would bring this about, but even 
where clouds were not there would still be the entire depth of the 
moisture in the atmosphere to blur, in the way we have been con- 
sidering, the outline of seas and continents which we are in the 
habit of picturing as so clearly defined. 

Perhaps few facts are more striking than the actual statement in 
figures of what the presence in the air of mere moisture amounts to. 
In actual quantity it is altogether inconsiderable, being less thari one- 
half per cent. But its physical effect is astounding. Experiment 
shows that the quantity of aqueous vapour contained in the atmo- 
sphere, minute as it is, nevertheless absorbs more than seventy times 
the amount of radiant heat absorbed by the air itself. 

But an intensely interesting question is opened up by the con- 
sideration that the vault of heaven may be lit up by light reflected 
from quite another source, and one which so far has only been hinted 
at. If distant London can light the sky with a glow of another 
type when dry east winds are blowing, then we must suppose that 
the reflecting particles in this case are not moisture but rather dust 
—dust carried far aloft from off the face of a broad continent and 
held captive in the upper air. There are various ways of conceiving 
how so vast a cloud canopy can be lifted into space off the arid 
plains—the mere columns of warmer air rising off heated earth 
surfaces may suffice to bear upwards clouds of impalpable dust, 
just as they carry far into the sky light floating seeds that will not 
infrequently soar upwards past a lofty balloon. Or again the cause 
may be found in the eddying movements of air with which we are 
so familiar, and which on a large scale are spoken of as cyclones. 
These are known to be capable of whirling dust particles into the 
atmosphere up to very considerable heights. 

Naturally it must be only the finest particles that can be carried 
far aloft and remain long suspended in the thinner air. But in real 
fact such finely divided dust is being perpetually created by commo- 
tion great or small constantly going on on the earth. Let me give. 
an illustration. 

There is among the familiar “animated pictures” exhibited by 
the Kinematograph a well-known representation of the throwing 
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down of a condemned tall chimney-stack. The picture shows a 
large portion of one side of the base of the chimney removed and 
replaced temporarily with timber struts. Then a fierce burning fire 
is kindled around these props and the work of demolition is watched 
from a safe distance. In due time, the flames having done their 
work, the lofty stack inclines slightly from the perpendicular, and 
then, as one entire whole, falls with a mighty sweep to earth. But 
while we watch the picture perhaps what strikes us most is the 
silence of the catastrophe. The fall is so realistic and so apparently 
near, that the crash impresses us by its absence. In actual fact the 
result of the falling mass would be terrific. Its sudden arrest 
would mean its conversion into heat and into violent vibrations of 
the air producing sound. But as such results do not appeal to the 
eye the impression for a moment is that the “ moving picture” can 
tell nothing of the after effects of the great impact. And yet if 
closely watched it does. Over the fallen ruins there immediately 
hangs a small white cloud, shortly vanishing into clear air. 

This it may be said is but a trivial consequence of such large 
commotion, and yet in a sense this too will be hardly a correct 
statement. The amount of impalpable débris consigned to the 
air is indeed relatively small, but its effects may be almost inconceiv- 
ably great and far-reaching. Professor Tyndall brought out this 
fact by exhaustive investigations, showing that it is matter in the air 
which chiefly influences its power to transmit radiant heat. Dealing 
with one of his experiments he asserts that “an amount of impurity 
too small to be seen by the eye is sufficient to augment fiftyfold 
the action of the air.” 

We have certain means of examining and testing the actual dust- 
motes that hang above us. The readiest of these are perhaps the 
showers of rain which wash the sky, or the flakes of snow which, 
slowly falling, carry down the dust from great heights. By these 
agents careful and accurate analyses have been made times out of 
number of the dust which has gone heavenwards, and which has 
proved to be organic as well as inorganic; but to deal adequately 
with the results obtained would need a separate article. 

We have, however, to recognise that by no means all the dust 
has come from below. Some, and not a little, hails from no man 
knows where, except that it must be from the void of space. Thus, 
it may be supposed to have come from other worlds destroyed, or, 
if we like to think it, from worlds that were never formed. There 
is not only no doubt of this, but there have been very plausible 
calculations made as to the actual amount of cosmic débris that 
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from this source alone comes into our atmosphere. Thus one of our 
greatest authorities has arrived at the conclusion that it is approxi- 
mately not greatly less than one hundred tons or greatly more than 
one thousand tons in the course of every day. This quantity, large 
in the abstract, may appear after all to be relatively small, and we 
have to look to our own earth and the forces which reside within it 
as the main source from which our great dust atmosphere, as we 
must regard it, comes. 

And in truth the air does comprise a great dust atmosphere all 
its own. This has been made patent to all scientific explorers of the 
air. But results become far more remarkable and instructive when 
gathered far away from the reach of land. As one example of such 
a result we may cite that obtained by Professor Piazzi Smyth, whose 
observing station was the lofty peak of Teneriffe, standing far out in 
mid-ocean. This accurate observer records having seen, from high 
up the mountain, strata of dust rising to an altitude of over a mile, 
and extending to the limits of the visible horizon ; sometimes, more- 
over, so dense as to hide the neighbouring island mountain, the peak 
alone of which was seen standing out of what was virtually a dust 
ocean. Perhaps it is not altogether a welcome thought and yet one 
that we must recognise, that even in our proverbially purest air— 
that which lies over the broad ocean—there is to be found this 
enormous admixture of what we have to regard simply as foreign 
matter. 

Some few facts might find a place here, which, though admitting 
of no real question, seem almost to belong to the world of romance. 
When Chicago was burned in 1871 the mere smoke that arose was 
perceived as far away as the Pacific coast, or, in other words, from 
2,000 miles away particles of soot were seen floating in the air, and 
if this means that they had risen fairly above the horizon, then from 
considerations of the mere curvature of the earth we have to conceive 
that these particles were lying in a dense mass at several miles above 
the earth’s surface. 

But a fiercer fire went heavenward in 1883 when near the corner 
of Sumatra the volcanic mountain of Krakatoa broke into eruption. 
The story of the result of this came in from almost all over the world. 
Fine dust—so fine that it took many months to subside—seems to 
have spread the globe round in a direction opposed to lower prevail- 
ing winds. In the tropics the air became so laden with this dust 
that the sun grew blue, and then green as it sank towards the horizon. 
In England similar phenomena were observed differing only in 
intensity, while the afterglow assumed such abnormal vividness as 
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to penetrate and colour a winter’s fog. More than this, in the towns 
the fogs during this period grew crimson when lit merely by street 
gaslight. Neither was this the end of the wonder. At night-time 
there were seen for a lengthened period, but gradually fading, what 
were spoken of as “luminous clouds,” which were doubtless but 
another evidence of the same dust floating at a height estimated at 
at least sixty miles. 

The story of Krakatoa is no isolated one. The Loess or loamy 
dust of China has been pretty certainly proved to have been borne 
aloft and carried at least a quarter round the globe, having been 
found floating as a permanent dust atmosphere above the highest 
mountains of California. 

Again, in 1880 Mr. Whymper watched an eruption of Cotopaxi 
sixty-five miles away. On that occasion an uprush of inky smoke 
towered into the air, and then was borne away horizontally, eventually 
after several hours passing in front of the sun, which thereupon 
assumed a green tint, different from any that the observer had ever 
witnessed in the heavens. 

Having then no uncertain information of what the sky may be 
trusted to reveal respecting the matter it holds within it at varying 
levels up to an unlimited height, we are justified in devoting the 
most careful attention to all such lessons as it can teach us. What 
the light of a distant town tells us we have already discussed, but 
another light, that of the sun, hangs below the horizon twice in each 
day, and this almost constantly has its message—sometimes in the 
ruddy sundown, revealing only the presence of high clouds in a 
dry atmosphere ; sometimes in the yellower sunset tints that as a 
rule give warning of wind; again in the dawn when ruddy light 
will usually be reflected by denser clouds which have been settling 
through the night, and which betray vapour already gathering for 
precipitation and rain. 

These are only generalisations, but the light and colouring in the 
sky afford indications which are manifold, and in which every 
intelligent observer will learn to seek many of his surest tokens. 


JOHN M. BACON. 
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“WORDS, WORDS, MERE WORDS, NO 
MATTER FROM THE HEART.’ 


HERE go all the words that are spoken, 
Words that are spoken every day ? 

Vows of constancy, secrets broken, 

Heedless words that men lightly say ? 
Words compelling, that all obey, 

Bitter words with a poison sting, 
Farewell words, of life’s woe the token, 

Words beseeching, and words that sing ? 


Far away through the desert places 
Fly the words when their work is done ; 
Fast they fly through the wind-swept spaces 
Where no moon is, where shines no sun : 
Words that are spoken, every one, 
Bright with joyance, or dim with woe, 
Fly and leave of their flight no traces 
More than leaves in the air the snow. 


In the silence resounds their story, 
* Strong our calling and keen our cry, 
Whether we tell of grief or glory, 
Kings that triumph or slaves that die ! 
At our bidding men smile or sigh, 
Falsehood, treasure and truth forget. 
Youth glad-hearted and Wisdom hoary 
We ensnare in our star-gemmed net !” 


Words ! ye are treacherous, fleeting, hollow : 
Thought ye baffle, and Hope ye bind, 

(Circling swift as the light-winged swallow, 
Clouds before you and mists behind.) 
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Eyes of vision ye fain would blind, 
Joy would tear from the storm-tossed heart : 
Doubt and dread in your footsteps follow, 
Trust to torture and souls to part. 


Words, how bootless are rhyme and reason 
All your pitiless power to prove !— 
So the wind in the frost-bound season 
Waves of the ice-locked mere should move.— 
But, one conquers you—even Love ! 
In Love’s Kingdom abased ye fall ; 
Love can laugh at your guileful treason : 
Love needs never a word at all. 





DORA CAVE, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. BarLpon’s “ Ropert Louis STEVENSON.” 


HOSE whom my recent observations concerning Stevenson 
in Southern Seas may have interested I venture once more to 
address, in orderto commend to their attention the life-study of the man 
by Mr. H. Bellyse Baildon.' Being got up uniform with the principal 
works of Stevenson, this work stands a good chance of finding a 
place in every Stevensonian collection. To such a distinction it is 
entitled by its own intrinsic merits. A school-friend of Stevenson, 
Mr. Baildon preserves some interesting particulars of his early life. In 
later years the intimacy, as must almost of necessity be the case when 
a man chooses, as did Stevenson, for his dwelling-place spots so remote 
as the islands of the Southern Seas, was confined to correspondence. 
The work of Mr. Baildon is accordingly less interesting from the 
personal revelations it furnishes than from that of critical estimate. To 
those—if any are so unhappy—who are debarred from access to 
Stevenson’s works, this study of them will stand as the best available 
substitute. A couple of admirably executed portraits add to the 
attractions of a volume which the student of Stevenson will hasten 
to possess. I have only one hint of alteration to make. When 
Robert Burns speaks of the exhilarating influence of “ a pint,” it 
might be worth while to inform the “Southron” reader that a 
Scottish pint is the equivalent of two Saxon quarts. I own, however, 
that it is not in the least Mr. Baildon’s duty, even though it might 
be his privilege, to enlighten English ignorance. 


WILD-BIRD PROTECTION. 


HAVE more than once drawn attention to the fact that bird life 

is more abundant in or near London than it was a few years 

ago. My observation is confined to what can be seen or heard from 
my study windows, or observed during a prowl through the fields and 
green lanes that environ Hampstead and Highgate. I am delighted, 


1 Chatto & Windus. 
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however, to learn from genuine woodlanders that the results of wild- 
bird protection are becoming manifest. Writing in the Cornhill 
Magazine, Mr. C. J. Cornish gives some eminently gratifying infor- 
mation on the subject. On a particular spot with which he is 
concerned Mr. Cornish says: “There are now some five or six 
hundred pairs of terns, lesser terns, shore curlews, redshanks, and 
peewits nesting where ten years ago there were not one-sixth of the 
number.” From various quarters comes the information that many 
varieties of birds, including, in Northumberland, flycatchers and 
woodpeckers, “flourish exceedingly.” One discouraging fact re- 
mains, that “ goldfinches and linnets are, in some districts, almost 
exterminated by bird-catchers, and the mountain linnet or twite has 
become rare” in Cumberland. The loss of these birds of sweetest 
song is much to be deplored. As a rule the districts are richest in 
bird life wherein the great landed proprietors co-operate with County 
Councils or with other administrators of the Wild-Bird Preservation 
Acts. On the whole, then, considering how far from adequate is the 
legislation that has been passed, and how grave and numerous are the 
difficulties in the way of its administration, the reports I now read 
are encouraging. 


Sea BirDS THE FISHERMAN’S FRIENDS, 


O one curious fact, very encouraging to those who seek to 
protect bird life, Mr. Cornish draws attention. The entire 

race of sea-gulls is now, he says, under the special protection 
of the fishermen of the coast of South Devon. The explana- 
tion of this is as follows: “Four winters ago two large 
ships, passing up Channel ina dense fog, were warned of their 
approach to the rocks by the incessant calling of the sea-fowl, which 
had greatly increased in numbers and tameness since they had been 
protected by the Devonshire County Council.” No longer afraid of 
man, the birds flocked to the ships in search of food, and so gave 
warning of the nearness of the rock-bound coasts. Those accord- 
ingly who shoot sea birds are regarded in Devon as no friends to 
the fisherman. The birds themselves preach the lesson of their 
own defence. This recalls the moral of Coleridge’s “ Ancient 


Mariner.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








